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There i is no country in 
the world whose presence 
Canadians notice and feel 
every day as much as the 
United States. There is 
probably no other country 

in the world with whom 

the United States is closer - 
in all respects than Canada. 


This is perfectly understandable. We 
hare most of the North American 
continent, a contemporary “new 
orld” history and a very similar way 
life. We have innumerable common 
aterests and concerns which touch 

_ on the lives of all of us. Environmen- 
tal issues, fuel and food resources - 
these are but a few of the hundreds 
‘subjects we deal with in continuing 
alogue and bilateral negotiation. 
here is the enormous cross-border 
ange of people and goods. 

lere in Canada we read books and 
ines from the United States, we 
>h American films and television 

nd we listen to American music and 

dio. American influence is felt even 
in French-speaking Canada as the 
‘ial is either dubbed or trans- 
into French. Yet, despite our 


contacts with the United States, 
nadians are very conscious of 
a sovereign and distinctively 
t country. 

have been able to get along re- 
bly well with our large influen- 
neighbour to the south, especial- 
in this century. The interdepend- 
at links our two countries is 
ital to the United States as 
anada, but Canada, the less 


reco sae and served. 
United States relations 


are not something we inherited auto- ° 
matically along with our North 
American geography. We and the 
United States have both had to work 
at it and must continue to do so. 

In the following pages you will 
find a series of articles, charts and 
pictures designed to give you a better 
idea of the extent and complexity of 
Canada’s relations with the United 
States. They will give you a broad. 
view of the range of subject matter 
covered in our bilateral discussions, 
treaties and agreements. I hardly 
need to warn you that this is not an 
exhaustive survey. There is simply 
too much going on between Canada 
and the United States to describe it 
all. This publication may encourage ~ 
ou however, to look more deeply — 


do so. Both Carediaie and arorieaiis’ Pom 


should enhance their knowledge and 
understanding of each other’s problems 
and points of view. This involves 


people like you and is not solely or 


even mostly the task of governments! — 
Events and situations move and 


_ change rapidly in this modern world, 


particularly in Canada-United States 
relations. Many of the facts in this 
publication will be dated quickly, 

but we hope that it will provide a 
starting point for an understanding of 
the myriad links between our two 
countries. I am confident, however, 
that the spirit of the relationship will 
endure. 


Don Jamieson, 


Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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Today Canada and the United States 
are firm friends and faithful allies — 
but it wasn’t always that way. Once 
upon a time we were enemies. 
Forgetting about the old wars between 
French Canada and the British colonies 
to the south, there were two wars be- 
tween British Canada and the American 
republic, in 1775-83 and 1812-14. 
After that there were two generations 
of rumours of wars, border conflicts 
and militia kept at the ready. Hard to 
imagine today! 

In the Canadian rebellions of 1837, 
many Americans with territorial am- 
bitions were anxious to intervene in 
Canada’s troubles. They formed organ- 
izations to do so, resulting in border 
raids and bloody skirmishes. In 1839 
this crisis shaded off into the ‘Aroostook 
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War’ between Maine and New Brunswick 
—a bloodless but very dangerous conflict 
over the boundary. This had hardly 

been settled when similar trouble arose 

on the other side of the continent 

over the Oregon boundary. There were 
apprehensions of war until 1846 when 
another treaty settled that question. 

The Fifties were peaceful on the 
whole. A Reciprocity Treaty was signed 
in 1854 giving Canadian natural prod- 
ucts, such as lumber and farm produce, 
free access to U.S. markets. But even 
this decade had its controversies - in the 
British attempt to recruit in the United 
States during the Crimean War and the 
dispute over the San Juan Island 
boundary in 1859. 

The American Civil War brought 
onan Anglo- American crisis that | 
~ lasted hepseats 
- eruiser too Sonfederate diplo- 
| matic agents - a British ship on 
' the high seas sand brou ght war closer 
than it had ever been since 1814. The 
British Government ordered about | 
11,000 troops across the Atlantic to 
strengthen the garrisons and border 
forts of what was still British North 
America. Good sense on the part of 
both governments prevented armed 
conflict, but the episode left bitter- 
ness behind. When the Civil War ended, 
the Fenian Brotherhood, Irish im- 
migrants who had served in the Union 
Army, organized attacks on Canada 
to get at Great Britain. Washington, 
remembering British support of the 
South, didn’t discourage them, but 
after years of border fighting and 
terrorization, the invasion attempts 
died out. 

All these events served to consoli- 
date a realization in Canada that a 
united defence was the best safeguard 
against American imperialist tenden- 
cies. They helped to produce a con- 
federation - the Dominion of Canada. 
In 1871 the Treaty of Washington 
was signed, settling outstanding issues 
between the two countries, and since 
then there has been no need to defend 
the border. 

In that year, British troops returned 
home. A few small garrisons of U.S. 
regulars and Canadian militia occupied 
the border stations for awhile but 
these eventually became obsolete. 
Naval vessels virtually disappeared from 
the inland seas. Disarmament became 
a reality, not by international agree 
ment, but simply because there was 
no longer any serious disagreement. 

At this time Canada, as part of the 
British Empire, pursued diplomatic _ 
contacts with the United States through 
the British embassy in Washington - a 
situation which did not change until 
after the First World War. Therefore 
the last time a Canadian government 
made defensive preparations against 
the United States was in 1895. The 
occasion was a boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana 
in which the U.S.A. intervened and 
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which subsequently went to arbitration. 
Old antagonisms die hard and men- 
tal disarmament came a little more 
slowly. Canadians continued to per- 
ceive Americans as a military threat 
for a number of years. For instance, 
there was a great deal of ill feeling 
in Canada over the Alaska boundary 
settlement in 1903, and the U.S.A. sent 
troops there at the height of the con- 
troversy. However there was no response 
to this by the Canadian Government. 
The new era on the border was re- 
flected in 1909 with the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. Five years later came 
the First World War, and in 1917 the 
United States became an ally of Brit- 
ain and Canada. Today we are friends. 
There’s no question that the evolu- 
tion of this Canadian-American rela-___ 
tionship has been for the ultimate good — 
of both. We have had problems. We alle, 


- continue to have problems. But none ~~ 


that cannot be resolved with good 

will. Today, as you will see, Canadians 

perceive threats of domination i in other 

areas but, with this awareness, steps are 

being taken to mitigate these fears. 
Co-operation and understanding 

between two proud and independent ~ ~ 

nations, one of which has a population 

at least ten times that of the other, 

will never be a simple affair. But true 

friendship and genuine trust run deep 

and will continue to be the pillars of 

our relationship. The future presents 

a great opportunity to continue to 

build upon our present achievements. 
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Our Common 
_ Heritage: 
Two Different 
Systems of 
Government 


Canada and the United States owe 
a great debt to Britain for their con- 
stitutions and legal systems, both of 
which are drawn from centuries of 
British constitutional and legal de- 
velopment. 

Although there are many common 
features, there is one very important 
critical difference. In the United 
States, there is a firm separation of 
powers between the executive and 
legislative branches. In Canada, there 
is a union of powers, exercised by 
the federal ministry and the House 
of Commons under the cabinet sys- 
tem. The same contrast obtains be- 
tween the American states and the 
Canadian provinces. How did this 
come about? 


Changing Attitudes, 


Changing Times 
Eee ees 


In Britain 200 years ago, while the 
legislative supremacy of Parliament 
had been established, the executive 
head of the nation was still the king, 
at that time George III. In the main, 
he personally controlled colonial ad- 
ministration and policy, foreign rela- 
tions, and the armed forces. He had 
his chosen cabinet of ministers to 
advise him, including a prime minis- 
ter. However this was not the modern 
cabinet system we know today. 

The king set the agenda and was 
free to accept or reject ministerial 
advice. Parliament controlled the 
purse strings and could insist on 
legislation. The king often had to 
bargain with the House of Commons 
to obtain the legislation and revenue 
he wanted. However many seats were 
controlled by the king or his minis- 
ters, or by powerful royal partisans. 

Thus in 1776 in Britain there was 
a separation of the executive and 
legislative powers of the state. At 
that time British voters exerted con- 
siderable influence on the House of 
Commons and the king, but Ameri- 
can colonial citizens did not fare so 
well. These colonies had become too 
mature and complex for long distance 
control and their citizens wanted to 
manage their domestic affairs through 
their legislatures, as did their British 
cousins. 

Yet the colonial system prevailed, 


_and the courts 


' However there was a vital proviso. 


based on the estal 
overseas of the 


in the British Par ent | 
disappearing but who would not re 
linquish it in the colonies, and the © 
colonial legislatures through which | 
the American colonists sought to — 
control their local affairs. There 
seemed to be no way to provide 
meaningful autonomy for the col- 
onies and the American Revolu- _ 
tionary War broke out which resulted 
in separation from Britain. ‘ 
In the American Constitution of oa 
1789, the president and congress were 
set at arm’s length, each with auton- 
omous powers-a relation which mirrored _ 
that which currently existed between 
George III and the British Parliament. _ 
However avery important exception was — 
the requirement that the executive head 
of state be elected for a fixed term of office 


+ 


Changing Powers, : 
Changing Centuries 


In 1832, in Britain the Great Refor 
Act widely extended the franchise _ 
among the people. The prime ministers — 
gradually assumed control of these — 
lection of cabinet ministers and the ' 
agenda. It was established that the a 
king was bound to take the advice of 
the ministers and that they in turn had 
to agree on that advice. Alsointhe 
decade beginning with 1830, it was 
established that the prime minister 
and his cabinet had to maintainthe — 
confidence of a majority in the House _ 
of Commons, or resign and calla new _ 
election. : bruh het 

Thus compared to 1776, real executive 
power in Britain had been depersonalized 
ane pianaret, spe Queen Victoria, was — 
argely the nominal head of s mg 
to tate the advice of her Rates 
conduct of the governments at home 
and overseas. i ae as 


Meanwhile 
in North America... 


8 
The same constitutional conflicts 
surfaced again in the remaining British __ 
North American colonies. Again the — 
British Government could see no way — 
out. Again there was rebellion - in bot 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1837. 

Both rebel leaders, Mackenzie in __ 
Upper Canada and Papineau in Lower 
Canada, advocated the American con- 
stitutional system as the solution. —__ 
The rebellion failed, but the British 
Government did send Lord Durham _ 
as Governor General to make a report 
and propose remedies. att 

A Canadian, Robert Baldwin, one 
of the leaders of a “Reform” party — 
in Upper Canada, knew of the modern 
cabinet system in Britain. His wid 
supported party wished to retain t 
British connection and preferred the 
British constitution. He persuaded 
Lord Durham that each of the coloni 
should be granted the right to self. 
government. And such was the y 
principal recommendation of the 
Durham Report to the British Gove 
ment in 1839. oe 


In recommending that the colonial 
governor should govern under the _ 
advice of a cabinet dependent ona 
elected assembly, Durham reserved 
foreign relations, foreign trade, _ 

and the constitution of the colonial 
system of government itself. On 

these matters only would the gov- 
ernor continue to take his instruc- 
tions from Britain. Thus he could 
respond to two masters on different 
subjects. It is worth repeating that 


this constitutional solution was 
made possible largely by the emer- 
gence in Britain of the full-fledged 
cabinet system and the autonomy 
of Parliament from the Crown. 

The proposal was implemented 
and a “second American revolution” 
was averted. Over the years complete 
independence for Canada developed 
as the original reservations were elimi- 
nated one by one, by peaceful means. 
In terms of the constitution, the 
procedure to amend it is still uncer- . 
tain, and will be resolved as soon as 
Canadians themselves agree on the 
matter. The initiative and power no 
longer rest with Britain but with the 
Canadian people. 


people vote for the members of the 
House of Commons on a national 
level. The party with the majority 

of seats, or with sufficient seats to 
form a coalition with other parties 
forms the government with its lead- 
er as prime minister. As executive 
head of government, the prime min- 
ister and his personally selected 
cabinet formulate policy and direct 
operations as long as they are sup- 
ported by a majority in parliament. 
When they no longer have this sup- 
port they are replaced by a coalition 
of the opposing parties, or an election 
is called. However, normally a govern- 
ment is given a mandate for five years 
with an option to call another election - 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


EXECUTIVE 


HEAD OF STATE 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


GOVERNOR GENERAL 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


MAJORITY PARTY 
OR COALITION 


HEAD OF GOVERNMENT JUDICIARY 
PRIME MINISTER 


SUPREME COURT 
OF CANADA 


ADMINISTRATION 


LEGISLATURE 


(PARLIAMENT) | 


OPPOSITION 


ELECTORATE 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEGISLATURE 


EXECUTIVE 


HEAD OF STATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES — 


HEAD OF SOMERNMENT: 
PRESIDENT 


CABINET 


ADMINISTRATION 


Through 
_ the Looking Glass 
aE 


The Canadian and United States forms 
of government have much in common. 
Both are democratic and federal with 
three levels of government - federal, 
provincial or state, and municipal. They 
have distinct executive, legislative and 
judicial branches at the federal level. 
However the Canadian system being 
parliamentary and the United States 
system being presidential means the 
branches operate very differently in 
practice. 

Canada isa constitutional monarchy 
with a constitution which has both writ- 
ten and unwritten elements. The written 
part, the British North America Act, was 
passed by the British Parliament in 1867 
and outlines the basic structure of Cana- 
dian government and the division of au- 
thority between the provincial govern- 
ments and the Federal Government. How- 
ever the role of the prime minister and 
the cabinet system are not defined. At 
present, the most important provisions 
of the Act can be amended only: by the 
British Parliament on a petition from 
Ottawa. The unwritten part embodies 
all the fundamental rights that evolved 
from the Magna Carta in Britain, and 
other historical documents which over 
the centuries have been incorporated 
into common law. 

As in the British parliamentary 
system, the executive and legislative 
powers are combined. The Canadian 


ee 


(CONGRESS) JUDICIARY 


SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
AND ) 
LOWER FEDERAL COURTS 


SENATE 


ELECTORATE 


if it feels it has popular support - be- 
fore that term is up. 

The Constitution of the United 
States, signed in 1787, is a more com- 
plete document than that found in 
Canada. It describes the entire system 
of national government, and incorpor- 
ates a complicated amendment system. 
It provides a republican form of gov- 
ernment, that is, a sovereign state gov- 
erned only by elected representatives. 
Legislators are elected at the local and 
state levels, in contrast to the Canadian 
system, and the voters also separately 
elect an executive, the president, 
who may or may not represent the 
same party that holds a majority in 
congress. The president is elected 
every four years. Senators are elect- 
ed for six-year terms with one-third 
of the Senate up for election every 
two years. Members of the House 
of Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms. 

The American Constitution is noted 
for its elaborate system of checks and 
balances. The executive, legislature 
and judiciary are each endowed with 
definite powers of their own, thereby 
reaffirming the belief that the powers 
of government should be separated 
as a safeguard against oppression. 
Other examples include the author- 
ity of the national government being 
offset by the states, the ability of one 
house of Congress to act as a brake 
on the other, and the ability. of Con- 
gress to impeach the president and 
remove him from office. 

In Canada the prime minister is 
the leader of the party which either 


has a majority of members in the 
House of Commons and therefore 

is known as a majority government, 
or, if there is no majority, he is leader 
of the party which has enough mem- 
bers to constitute a majority with the 
support of other parties and is called 
a minority government. He is also 

the leader of the administration. This 
concentration of power was consider- 
ed undesirable in the United States, 
and law making and implementation 
are separated by preventing an over- 
lap of key personnel. It is forbidden 
for an individual to hold a post in 
Congress and an executive position 

at the same time, whereas in Canada - 
all members of the cabinet must also 
be elected to the House of Commons, 
or at least appointed to the Senate. 


Long Live the Queen 


As a constitutional monarch, the 
Queen is the permanent non-partisan 
head of state who symbolizes unity 
and common purpose. Her represent- 
ative in Canada is the governor general, 
appointed by her on the advice of 
cabinet, normally for a term of five 


_ years. The prime minister is chief ad- 


visor to the Queen. He is head of gov- 
ernment and chooses a cabinet from 
members of his own party. Constitu- 
tionally he could appoint someone 
from another party and must certain- 
ly do so if there is a coalition - some- 
thing which is rare in Canadian politics. 
These cabinet ministers, who usually 
head a government department, are 
collectively responsible to the House of 
Commons for government policies 

and therefore speak and act as a unit. 


Hail to the Chief 
Le OS a Aa ea RO 


The president of the United States 
is the head of state and government 
and therefore the symbol of national ~ 
unity but he is also a partisan party 
leader. He is the chief legislator, using 
his appointment powers and legislative 
initiative to influence the policy agenda 
in the legislature. Like the Canadian 
prime minister, the president has a cab- 
inet whose members usually head a 
government department. Since he 
cannot nominate elected members, he 
can and does appoint officials who 
are experts in their fields. The Amer- 
ican system creates an atmosphere of 
political bargaining not found in Canada. 
For example, the executive must rely 
on Congress for funds to implement 
policy, but the executive can also frus- 
trate Congress because it is dependent 
on the executive to implement that 
policy. Also the Senate must ratify 
treaties and presidential appointments, 
such as to the cabinet or the federal 
courts, or ambassadors. 


The Movers & 
Shakers-Canada 


Parliament consists of two legisla- 
tive bodies, the Senate and the House 
of Commons. The Senate was created 
mainly to assure a conservative upper 
house check on the House of Commons, 
and to provide all regions with equal 
representation regardless of size or pop- 
ulation. The 104 senators are not elect- 
ed but are appointed until the age of 
75 by the governor general on the advice 
of the prime minister. 

Today the Senate has a relatively 
minor role. It must ratify bills passed 
by the House for them to become law 
but rarely refuses to do so. Sometimes 
bills that do not involve spending money 
are considered before they are sent to 
the House, or special Senate committees 
may study public questions which might 
require the passing of laws. 

In the 1974 federal election. 264 


members were elected to the House of 
Commons from constituencies across 
the country. In the next election this 
number will increase to 282 seats be- 
cause of, changes in the electoral map. 
The parliamentary system operates 
on the premise that there is an official 
governing party and an official op- 
position, that is the largest non-govern- 
ing party. The major function of the 
House of Commons is to debate, ratify, 
or reject the proposals of the govern- 
ment which normally determines the 
agenda, thus expediting the accept- 
ance of its proposals. The House of 
Commons also provides a check on the 
administration and holds the govern- 
ment accountable for its actions. 

ere are several committees of the 
House and Senate tied to specific subjects 
such as defence and external affairs, but 
they lack the independence of their Am- 
erican counterparts. These assignments 
are usually for the duration of a particu- 
lar session of parliament and do not re- 
quire specialization. 


The Shakers & 
Movers -The U.S.A. 


In the United States, Congress is 
composed of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, both of 
whom share fully in legislative activ- 
ity. Originally it was intended that 
these Houses should determine policy 
and that the president and his admin- 
istration should implement it. In 
practice it is possible for Congress 
to determine policy, but it is not 
common. Normally it confines itself 
to approving, rejecting, or amending 
policies recommended by the execu- 
tive. The legislature can, and often 
does, reject executive proposals, 
something that in Canada would 
normally cause the government to 
fall and a new election to take piace. 

National parties have little power — 
over congressmen once they are in 
office and thus they are much more 
independent than Canadian MPs who 
normally belong to disciplined parties. 
Congress conducts most of its work 
in committees which are more signi- 
ficant than in the Canadian system. 
They control the flow of legislation, 
develop expertise and clientele rela- 
tionships with executive agencies and 
interest groups. 

The United States senators are an 
influential group, sharing fully with 
the House of Representatives the 
power to legislate, and bills must re- 
ceive Senate approval. Among the 
powers unique to the 435 members 
of the House, the most important are 
the powers to originate money bills 
and to set the agenda of the House. 
The Senate, on the other hand, has 
the unique responsibility of ratifying 
treaties with a two-thirds majority. 


The Last Word 


The Supreme Court, created in 1875, 
is the only court established by fed- 
eral law in Canada, and it is the highest 


- court in the land. There are nine mem- 


bers, a chief justice and eight other 
judges, all appointed by the executive. 
The Supreme Court has the final say 
in interpreting the laws and the Con- 
stitution. If it decides that a provincial 
or federal legislature had no right to | 
pass certain laws, the laws cease to exist. 
The United States Constitution es- 
tablished only one federal court, the 
Supreme Court, but authorized Con- 
gress to establish district courts and 
courts of appeal. The Supreme Court 
has a Chief Justice and eight asso- 
ciate justices appointed by the presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. As in Canada, the Supreme 
Court has the power to declare fed- 
eral and state laws null and void when 
deemed in conflict with the Constitution. 
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Goodbye to all that 


Canada’s position in the British Empire 
after Condederation was essentially that 
of a self-governing colony. However its 
external affairs continued to be directed 
and controlled by Britain, a situation 
which did not rest too happily with the 
Canadian Government. In 1866, U.S. 
consular agents were stationed in Canada— 
a year before Confederation. Yet in 1867 
Canadian diplomatic contacts with the 
United States were still handled through 
the British embassy in Washington. 


Sir John A. Macdonald sat as a member 
of the British commission which met 
with U.S. authorities in 1871 to draw 
up the Treaty of Washington. A fishery 
commission, created by the Treaty, 
met at Halifax and awarded compensa- 
tion to Canada in settlement of a fish- 
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ing rights claim against the U.S.A. This 
Treaty marked a new stage in imperial 
relations as, for the first time, a Cana- 
dian leader was included in negotiations 
with a foreign government. 

During Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s tenure as 
prime minister, Canada’s relations with 
both Britain and the U.S.A. became more 
clearly defined and the country moved 
towards control of its own foreign 
affairs. The Alaska boundary dispute 
gave impetus to this will for autonomy. 
In 1903, Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief 
Justice of Great Britain, voted with 
three U.S. commissioners against his 
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Canadian Embassy - Washington 
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two Canadian colleagues, Louis Jette, 
Lieutenant Governor of Quebec, and 


_A.B. Aylesworth, Minister of Justice, 


to settle the boundary in favour of the 
United States, an act regarded as a 
sell-out by the Canadians. 


November 7, 1908: ‘‘In Canadian eyes, | 


the surrender of Canada’s rights has 


been absolute; it is not even a pretence 
at a compromise.” Francis H. Turnock 


In 1909, when the International 
Joint Commission was formed, its 
six permanent members consisted of 
three Americans and three Canadians 

- no British. 

In the same year, Parliament author- 
ized the establishment of a “Depart- 
ment of External Affairs” to handle 
Canada’s relations with other govern- 
ments within the British Empire and 
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foreign states. Yet Canada did not 
achieve full autonomy until the Im- 
perial Conference in 1926 which de- 
clared Canada to be “‘equal”’ in status 
with Britain, fully responsible for its 
own foreign policy-making. The fol- 
lowing year, in 1927, Canada opened 
its first legation in Washington, D.C. 
This bureau was elevated to embassy 
status in 1943.and Leighton McCarthy 
was named ambassador. In the same 
year, the U.S. mission in Ottawa was 
made an embassy with Ray Atherton 
as ambassador. 
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Us in the U.S.A. 


The ambassador is the highest-rank- 
ing representative of his government in 
the country to which he is assigned. 
Because of the complexity and variety 
of Canada-U.S. relations, both gov- 
ernments attach a very high priority 
to the sensitive and careful manage- 
ment of these affairs. Our present am- 
bassador, Peter Towe, took up office 
in Washington in 1977. Because 
of the size and diversity of the United 
States and the extent of Canada’s in- 
terests there, Canada maintains eight 
consulates general in major U.S. cities 
and seven smaller consulates in other 
areas, including Puerto Rico. 

Several provinces also maintain of- 
ficial missions in various cities. British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, and Nova Scotia maintain 
separate delegations for the purposes 
of business and tourism development, 
and travel promotion. 

Canada’s missions are the eyes and 
ears - and often the voice - of the 
government abroad. They have the 
responsibility of protecting and pro- 
moting Canada’s interests, conduct- 
ing negotiations and conclusions 
of treaties and other international 
agreements, and implementing 
foreign policy decisions. They 
observe and report on political or 
other developments that can affect 
Canada/U.S. relations, assist Cana- 
dian companies in their business deal- 
ings, and advise and protect Canadian 
citizens. Officers of other departments 
of the Canadian Government - commer- 
cial, immigration, environment, mil- 
itary, or others - may be attached to 
the mission, working under the gen- 
eral supervision and direction of the 
ambassador. 


Telling tales... 


In the making and executing of 
foreign policy, there is a constant 
need for accurate knowledge of 
public opinion on both sides of the 
border. The development of mass 
communications has made this so. 
Today it is no longer enough for an 
ambassador to explain his country’s 
views to officials of the country to 
which he is accredited. It is often nec- 
essary to inform or seek to influence 
the general public, or special sections 
of it. This involves extensive contact 
with U.S. news and information media, 
and exchange visits with key “‘opinion- 
formers’, Also, through a comprehen- 
sive public affairs program, Canada 
works to broaden knowledge and under- 
standing of Canadian life. 


.. in school 


Another means used to develop 
awareness of Canadian history, politics, 
culture, is through support and expan- 
sion of Canadian studies programs in 
academic institutions and productive 
exchanges between students and pro- 
fessors. Major budgetary support has 
been provided to 20 American univer- 
sities interested in Canadian studies, 
mainly by funding conferences, speak- 
ers and seminars - as well as to 250 other 


FAIR 


institutions offering Canadian courses. _ 

Examples include the Canada/U.S. 
Law Institute, jointly established by 
Case Western Reserve University School 
of Law and the University of Western — 
Ontario’s Faculty of Law, to instruct 
students in the legal systems of both 
countries; a bicentennial salute to the 
U.S.A. in the form of a $50,000-grant 
to Johns Hopkins University’s Center 
of Canadian Studies. 

The Association for Canadian Studies 
in the U.S.A. has over 500 members in ¢ 
states and publishes a highly regarded — 
journal, The American Review of 
Canadian Studies. 


“T used to think that Canadian policy- 
makers had to be more enlightened. I 
thought, you know, what an upright — 
little country. Now I understand that 
its foreign-policy decisions are often 
as silly as U.S. decisions, but I've x: 
a better respect for the country.” 
Student, SAIS Canadian studies _ 
program. 


.. and through | 
the arts 


The Canadian embassy ee consu 
lates undertake Re 
such as concerts, films, lectures, poet-. _ 

_ ry readings and art exhibitions. 1 i. 

_ the Government sponsors a wide var- 
iety of performing groups and art» ( 

‘displays. As part of Canada’s cultural ¢ 
salute to the U.S. bicentennial, the — 
Government donated an ‘inukshuk’ , 
an Inuit stone figure, to the World | 
Sculpture Garden in Philadelphia, 
a print collection “‘Canadian Land: 
scapes” toured the U.S. In the b 
department, Canada sends French and _ 
English titles to universities and publi 
libraries covering Canadian politics, — 
economics, sociology, arts and ite re. 


Our man 
in Washington 


in London, Ontario, joined the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1947. He 

is no stranger to Washington where | 
served twice before - once in 1949. 
and again from 1967 to 1972 when — 


Delegation to NATO, at the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), and as Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the OECD. From 1962 to 
1967, he was Deputy Director General of 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). Following his posting to 
Washington in 1972, he was named Am- 
bassador and Permanent Representative 
to the OECD in Paris, serving from 1972 
to 1975. From then to his appointment 
as Ambassador to the United States, Mr. 
Towe was Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 


The U.S.A. 
in Canada... 


The United States Ambassador is 
the personal representative of the 
President and is in over-all charge of 
the embassy in Ottawa and the seven 
U.S. consulates general in Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Calgary and Vancouver, When 
he takes part in a ceremony, delivers 
a formal address, or engages in nego- 
tiations, he does so on behalf of the 
President. 

As with their Canadian counterparts 
in the U.S.A., the U.S. consular staff 
act as on-the-spot observers of matters 
affecting Canadian-U.S. interests, and 
their recommendations have a direct 
bearing on U.S. foreign policy with 
respect to Canada. They translate 
into action foreign policy decisions, 
as well as protect the interests of 
American citizens and business con- 
cerns. They also disseminate infor- 
mation on the United States, its insti- 
tutions and its people, and respond 
annually to thousands of requests for 

_information. 


Their man 
in Ottawa 


Thomas O. Enders of Waterford, 
Connecticut, took up his post as 
Ambassador to Canada in February 
1976. He began government service 
as a research specialist, Division of 
Research and Analysis for Far East, 
from 1959 to 1960, and was an 
economic officer in Stockholm from 
1960 to 1963. From then to 1966 

he was a supervisory international 
economist in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, and from 1966 to 1968, a 
special assistant to the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs. 
During 1968-69, he served as Deputy 
Assistant-Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Monetary Affairs, moving to 
Belgrade where he served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission till 1971. From then 
until 1974 he was Acting Chief of 
Mission in Phnom Penh when he was 
named Assistant-Secretary of State 
for Economic and Business Affairs. 
He held that position until his cur- 
rent appointment. 


See Potpourri page 21 for more on 
Canada’s first diplomatic mission south 
of the border. 
A report by the Senate of Canada, Canada-United States 


Relations, is available from the Department of Supplies 
and Service, Ottawa, Ontario, 


MEDICIN 
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“Let us now praise famous men...” 


SCIENCE 
& 


Americans and Canadians, and people 
throughout the whole world, in one-way 
or another have been touched by. the 
achievements of: these Canadian pioneers. 


1a 
' 
' 
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Dr. Wilder Penfield 


Did you know that everything you ever 
did, everything you ever saw, everything 
you ever heard is locked in your brain for 
as long as you live? It can be totally re- 
called. If your skull were opened and a 
cell touched with an electrode, you might 
relive the past. 

Wilder Penfield, MD, the founder of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, discovered 
this phenomenon while cutting brain cells 
to cure a patient of epilepsy. Dr. Penfield 
was born in Spokane, Washington, in 1891. 
He went east to school, was a Rhodes schol- 
ar and became in time a Canadian citizen, 
one of the great neurological pioneers, a 
novelist, and a strikingly independent think- 
er. He described how he discovered the 
hiding place of memory: ‘‘There was a girl 
who, in her epileptic attacks, used to have 
a regular little dream. So I stimulated 
(with electricity), and it became perfect- 
ly obvious that this wasn’t a dream — this 
was a memory. Her brothers were involved 
in it, and they authenticated it.” Dr. Pen- 
field died April 5, 1976. 


ers 


rick Banting 


In the summer of 1921, Banting and 
Best, under the direction of J.J.R. MacLeod, 
MD, worked on a six-week deadline in a 
borrowed lab at the University of Toronto 


searching for a substance to control diabetes. 


They were certain that some natural sub- 
stance in the pancreas prevented most 
people from getting the disease. Banting 
sold his car to buy experimental dogs, and 
the two scientists ate and slept on the pre- 
mises. By the end of summer Banting and 
Best had extracted insulin. Within six 
months it had been purified and used to 
save the life of a 14-year-old boy. In 1923 
MacLeod and Banting were awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine and Banting im- 
mediately shared his half with Best. Dr. 
Banting, a surgeon from London, Ontario, 
was killed in a plane crash in 1941. Dr. 
Best was born in West Pembroke, Maine, 
of Canadian parents, and died in Toronto 
on March 31, 1978. One of the world’s 
most respected medical researchers, Dr. 
Best was also honoured for his work in 
developing the anti-allergic enzyme hista- 
minase and heparin, which is vital in heart 
surgery as an anti-blood clotting agent. 
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Dr. Hans Selye 


While doing research at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, Dr. Hans Selye took 
extracts from the ovaries of recently 
slaughtered cows and injected them into 
female rats. The rats got peptic ulcers, 
their adrenal glands enlarged, and their 
lymphatic systems atrophied. He tried 
extracts from other organs and got the 
same response. He put all the rats on 
the roof of the medical building, in mid- 
winter, and they developed the same 
syndrome. No matter what stress he 
inflicted on them, they responded in 
the same way. 

Dr. Banting supported Dr. Selye’s 
research and arranged his first small 
grant. In 1944 Selye published some 
results in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and in 1952 he 
published The Story of the Adaptation 
Syndrome. Today his concept of 
biological stress is included in medical 
textbooks throughout the world. In es- 
sence it is this: When a person is under 
stress of any kind his body responds in a 
predictable way. The stress may be dam- 
aging (in which case it is called distress) or 
it might be exhilarating (eustress), such as 
news that one has won a sweepstakes, Dr. 
Selye: ‘In fact, any situation in life that 
makes demands upon our adaptive mechan- 
ism creates stress.” 


Dr. David Suzuki 


David Suzuki looks like half of a TV 
team of dashing young cops, the kind who 
wear embroidered denim shirts and drive 
sports cars on the sidewalk. Actually he 
is a TV star, and his shirts are sometimes 
embroidered. He is also the geneticist who 
bred a strain of fruit flies that drop dead 
in the cold, originating a new kind of pest 
control. 

Suzuki is the concerned principal of the 
CBC’s Science Magazine a television pro- 
gram to tell the layman, in non-jargon lan- 
guage, what is going on in the labs. He 
believes science could ruin us before it 
saves us, and genetics is his principal cause 
of concern. A native of British Columbia, 
Suzuki studied genetics at Amherst, then 
took his PhD at the University of Chicago. 
He worked for the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in Tennessee, then returned 
to Canada to the University of Alberta and 
soon to the University of British Columbia. 

In 1967, he and five researchers 
published Temperature-Sensitive 
Mutations in Drosophila Melanogaster 
L Relative Frequencies Among Gamma- 
Ray and Chemically Induced Sex-Linked 
Recessive Lethals and Semi-Lethals. It 
was the breakthrough on pest control, 
and also one of the reasons why he 
wants to de-mystify the jargon. Suzuki 
is still with his fruit flies and UBC. 


Canada’s 


doors 
always open 


“Throughout Canada’s history foreign 
apital has made a vital contribution to the 
Hevelopment of our industrial structure 
and resource industries. Frequently, foreign 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP OF FOREIGN 
LONG-TERM INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
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Total long-term investment in Canada 
today is ten times what it was in 1945. 
Britain’s share continues to shrink as 
other countries increase, but the U.S.A. 


still has the largest piece of the pie. 


ee 


any the following charts illustrate, Canadians also invest abroad, with the largest amount going to the United States. In 1975, Canadians held almost $6 So there in direct invest 1er 6 


capital brought with it technical and 
managerial expertise that would not other- 
wise have been available to Canada. As well, 
it gave rise to new industrial and trading 
opportunities. The prospects for the future 
are no less promising. . . The Government, 
therefore, recognizes the important role that 
foreign capital will play in the future 
development of the Canadian economy. ” 

-- Hon. Jean Chrétien, former Minister of 


FOREIGN LONG-TERM INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
BY TYPE OF INVESTMENT 


x ae MISCELLANEOUS area PORTFOLIO 


$17,464,000,000 
PORTFOLIO 
sad 


PORTFOLIO 


$34,702,000,000 


Up to the 50s, portfolio investment 
exceeded direct investment but after the 
Second World War, with the expansion 
of industry and resource exploration, the 
pattern was reversed. 


$68,747,000,000 


‘nearly double the amount of American direct investment here on a per capita basis. 
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In 1945, the bulk of Canadian invest- 
ment was shared almost equally by Britain 
and the U.S.A. 30 years later, the U.S. 

- portion is almost unchanged, Britain’s share 
has shrunk to 11%, and an increasing 


amount is going to other countries and 


‘Commonwealth nations. 


Made in 
Canada 
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Half of Canadian long-term foreign 
investment is in direct investment and 20% 
in portfolio, with the balance largely in 
miscellaneous and federal credits such as 
deferred interest on loans to Britain and 
United Nations bonds. 


Because of the high level of foreign 
direct investment, in the mid-Fifties 
there was considerable controversy 
over the issue of foreign, and particularly 
U.S., ownership and control of 
Canadian industry. Yet, for a country 
like Canada, lacking sufficient financial 
resources for fully independent develop- 
ment and some of the know-how and 
the technology needed in its industrial 


oreign Investmen 


Industry, Trade and Commerce. 

Canada has always needed foreign capital 
for exploration and development as the 
country is just too big and the population 
too small to generate all the investment 
capital required. Thus over the years’ 
Canada has been among the most open in 
the world to foreign investors. 

From Confederation until just prior to 
World War I a large part of this capital came 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN 
DIRECT INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
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In 1975, American capital accounted 
for about $32 billion, over one third 
more than the total from all sources eight 
years earlier. 
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The United States gets over half of 
Canadian foreign direct investment and, 
although not shown, the lion’s share of 
portfolio investment - total $9.5 billion. 


sectors, a continuing inflow of capital 
investment from abroad was, and is, an 

‘important contributing factor in rapid 
economic growth. __ 

‘~~ Therefore after extensive study, the 
Government rejected the calls of the 
more radical Canadian nationalists for 
drastic curbs on foreign investment and 
instead, in 1973, passed the Foreign 
Investment Review Act. 


11 


10 


~ new foreign-controlled businesses. 


~ 


from Britain 
in the form 
of debt 
securities 


investment projects. By 1926 the United Y 
States had supplanted Britain as the major — 
supplier. Following World War IJ Canada - 
U.S. trade and investment links grew ee 
prodigious rate. 


UNITED STATES DIRECT 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


$17, 000 $22,194,000,000 


ieeroan direct investment was 
concentrated in manufacturing i in 194 
but more was put into petroleum, — 
natural gas, mining and smelting, as 
these | industries grew. 


en 


CANADIAN DIRECT INVESTMENT ABROAD 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 
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UTILITIES 


MINING AND 
PETROLEUM 


MANUFACTURING AND 
‘| MERCHANDISING 


1950 1988 1960 1965 19701975 
Canadian foreign direct investment 
has been concentrated in mining and 
manufacturing. In all areas, with the | 
exception of utilities, the United States f 
receives the major share. 


Quality... 
as well as quantity fg 
_ The Act established a screening  _ . 


procedure for the foreign take-over of | 
existing firms and the establishment of 


It is not intended to block invest mets a 
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PREEE RRR TREE, 
“ee. Pe 
or discourage it. Rather it seeks to 
ensure that future direct investments 
are of significant benefit to Canada, as 
well as to the investor. — 

Some of the important features of the 
Act: it is not retroactive, and does not 
apply to non-Canadian investment made 
prior to the legislation; it does not 
discriminate among investors on the basis 
of country of origin; it applies generally 
and is not confined to particular sectors 
of the economy; and finally, the emphasis 
is on business and economic performance 
standards. The Act sets out ‘significant 
benefit to Canada’ criteria against which 
business performance is assessed. 

An indication of government policy 
regarding the activities and responsi- 
bilities of foreign- controlled business 
enterprises in Canada is contained in 
the 1976 Guidelines for Multinational 
Enterprises, adopted by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co- operation and 
Development (OECD). The guidelines 
seek to encourage positive contribu- ay 
tions by multinationals to the econo- 
mic and social welfare of the host 
country. 


Masters chez nous 


It is only natural that Canada, as 
an independent nation, should want 
to maintain effective control of its 
economic environment. In spite of 
an historical reliance on foreign capi- 
tal, most recent capital requirements 
have been raised domestically. Mea- 
sures have been taken to strengthen 
resident-controlled firms such as the 
establishment of the Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation, designed to pro- 
vide a pool of capital funds for Can- 
adian enterprises and to encourage 
the investment of Canadian savings 
in Canada. . 

In certain key sectors, legislation has 
been passed to ensure primary Canadian 


ownership and control. Examples include ; 
_ banking and other financial institutions, 


_ broadcasting, and newspapers. 
~ Direct government participation in 
broadcasting, rail and air transportation, 
nuclear energy, and Arctic oil and gas 
exploration is another means of 
maintaining a Canadian “‘presence’”’ in 
the more crucial areas of activity. 

It is also natural that, being neigh- 
bours and sharing a large continent, _ 
Canadians and Americans should wish 
to take advantage of investment oppor- 
tunities on either side of the border. 
Both countries recognize this, and re- 
cognize the need to manage this inter- 
play for the benefit of both. 


Welcome 
to our world 


Quoting Prime Minister, Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau, “It is because of Ameri- 
can capital investment, and the tech- 
nology that came with it, that we en- 
joy one of the highest standards of 
living in the world ” 


In case you 
didn't know... 


DIRECT INVESTMENT: Capital 
investment in a plant or a branch plant 

or subsidiary corporation in which the 
investor has voting control. Direct 
investment may also be in the form of 

a takeover in which a controlling interest 
is acquired in a firm previously controlled 
by residents. 


PORTFOLIO INVESTMENT: Foreign ~ 
investment in government bonds or in 
private securities which do not involve 
legal control of the enterprise (debt 
instruments or minority holdings of 


shares). 
Whatisa __ 
multinational? | 
Technically, a multinational is any 


centrally directed company that owns 
or controls manufacturing or service 


facilities outside the country. It is 
ae characterized along the following 
ines: 


. GLOBAL REACH 


The term ‘“‘multinational” as a rule is 
reserved for sizable enterprises with 
especially far-flung interests. For 
example, among the world’s largest 
farm machinery manufacturers, 
Massey-F erguson controls 68 plants 
and sells in 190 countries. 


GLOBAL VISION 

A striking feature of multinationais is 
their vision of the world as one economic 
unit. 

CENTRAL DIRECTION 

Multinationals have the capacity centrally 
to direct scattered empires according 

to long-range plans, although it is claimed 
distant joint ventures and subsidiaries 
may be autonomous in important ways. 


GLOBAL FACTORY 

Modern communications aid what has 
been called “‘the classic feature” of 
multinationals, namely the inter- 
nationalization of production. Example: 
in a Detroit factory, Massey-Ferguson 
assembles for the Canadian market 
French-made transmissions, Mexican- 
made axles and British-made engines. 
GLOBAL FINANCING 

International bank consortiums are 
necessary to the flow of international 
capital. The Royal Bank of Canada is 
part of one major consortium, Orion 
Bank. 


BORDER TWISTER 


Below is the “‘skeleton”’ of a statement 
on Canada-United States relations by a 


well-known speaker. You can see the 


outline of the words, but most of the 
letters have been taken out of their 
boxes - except for a few we left in to 


-give you a hand. These stolen letters 


have been used to make up new words, 
also dealing with Canada-U.S. matters, 
most of which you have already run 
across in this paper. These new words 
are the ones which go in the blanks in 


- the 26 clues below, lettered from (A) 


to (Z). In each blank there is one dash 


for each letter in the missing word. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


To solve the puzzle, work out the 
words that should go in the blanks.- 
Then use the little numbers written 
under each dash to transfer the letter 
back to the right box in the skeleton. 
After you have done this a few times, 
you will begin to see words forming 
in the skeleton, words that still have 


‘a few letters missing. If you are sure 


that you know what the whole word 
is, you can fill in the missing letters. 
These new letters can then be trans- 
ferred from the boxes to the corres- 
ponding dashes in the blanks; the little 
letters in the bottom left hand corner 
of each box tell you which clue the 
letter belongs to. This may help you 
get clues you are not sure about. 


Do not get this type of puzzle con- 
fused with a crossword - there are no 
vertical words in the skeleton. Answers 
may be found on page 20. 


CLUES 


(A) Two thirds of Canada’s 


147 121 105 226 75 236 132 
go to the United States each year. 


(B) The 


118 45 55173 41129 12157 


187 141 115 193 244 53 130 167 8 
project in North Dakota has raised 
concerns in Canada over possible 
pollution of Manitoba waters. 


oS TS ee 
219 234 149 255 102 32 124 227 


was named the first full Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington in 1943. 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


(H) 


(I) 


(J) 


(K) 


(L) 


(M) 


(N) 


(O) 


1 


2 
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Canadian-born U.S. novelist Saul 


205 188 113 47 126 136 recently 
received the Nobel Prize for 
literature. 


Prime Minister Trudeau and President 
Carter have agreed that Alaskan nat- 
ural gas from 


161 78 21182 223 57 241 
___________ should be shipped to 
46 156 240 the rest of the United 
States through a joint U.S./Canada 
pipeline. 


The wiht 
191 231 154 29 133 253 103 145 


162 175 216 142 51 138 
is a profes- 
218 43185151 13 120 sional sports 
federation with teams in both Canada 
and the U.S.A. . 


The 

148 220 258 143 225 20 135 3 
Line is an important part of the 
co-operative North American air 
defence establishment. 


are the initials of the 
152 65 American president with 
whom Prime Minister Borden held 
wartime meetings. 


(hie sia sete hare te 
1127 221 85 

73 107 209 114189 84 
signed in 1965, regulates the most 
important single item in Canada- 
U.S. trade. 
else CNL he Semana ye 

52122 183 7.247 

nore. Lakes River provides 

25 160 117 110 248 access to major 
U.S. and Canadian inland ports, and 
was the focus of a large-scale joint con- 
struction project in the 1950s. 


Peter Towe and Thomas Enders are 
in charge of their nations’ 


17 134 239 252 80 10153 237 144 
in Washington and Ottawa. 


is a U.S. border 


30 207 212 22 76 state. 


Gon eo Ne. Cnieee Sisithemickname 
195 54131 68174 of a well-known 
Canadian who has coached hockey 


teams on both sides of the border. 


The furthest advance of American 
troops into the Niagara Peninsula 
during the War of 1812 was halted 
by Canadian forces at the Battle of 


14 257150 23245 27 


140 214 119 228 


5 39 246 198 50146 208 28 
163 186 112 


254 67 242 210 42 79 16 108 230 
is the largest part of the Invisibles 
sector of Canada’s balance of trade 
with the U.S.A. 
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(P) “Reciprocity”, over which the 1911 
Canadian federal elections were 
fought, concerned a proposed agree- 
ment with the U.S.A. to lower 


171 169 256 179 177 232 104 
and thereby promote trade. 


(Q) The total of the number of Can- 
adian territories or provinces 
adjoining the U.S.A., plus the num- 
ber of U.S. states adjoining 
Canada (a river boundary counts, 
but not a lake boundary), equals 


164 248 82 19170111 180 215 
(R) The Boundary 


176 224165 81 44 201 Treaty of 
1909 established the International 
Joint Commission (IJC). 


(S) One of the IJC’s first studies con rye “ aS 
~ cerned pollution i in the Great Lakes, se 
which was causing outbreaks of ae 


192184 77 11 38128 238 


86 158 18206 4 


(T) Canada and the United States are 
both inthe Western | 
155 5 


2 116 


40 49 66 172 178190 


(U) The Ogdensburg Agreement and the 
NORAD Treaty both relate to 
matters. 
15 196 233 26166 9 48 


CVE CAI eee gS 
139 74181 31259 3 

in both federal governments, but is 
more powerful in the U.S.A. than in 


Canada. 


(Wii eer are the initials for a 
235 6 211 Canadian political party, 
with which the Canadian Labour 
Congress joined to form the NDP. 
The action went against the policy 
of non-participation in political 
parties, enunciated by U.S. labour 
leader Samuel Gompers, which 
Canadian unions had followed 
until this time. 


(initials) 
250 106 123 83 is the = 
Canadian federal body re- 
sponsible, among other matters, 
for regulations regarding the 
rebroadcast of U.S. programming 
on Canadian cable TV stations. 


(Y) As the result of a realization that 
our supplies of non- renewable 


resources are not 
109 noe 


159 200 194 229 249 24199 
but rather finite, Canada over the 
last few years has been phasing 
out traditional exports of oil and 
gas to U.S. markets. 


(X) The 


(Z) _____! (An expression of relief, 
137 251 common on both sides 
of the border, at having reached 
the end of such a puzzle as this.) 
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Natural resources 
shared by 
Canada and the U.S.A. 


A glance at a map will show that 
Yanada and the United States share 
ivers, lakes, and streams, mountains, 
orests, and plains, and the myriad 
arieties of fish, birds, and animals 
hat inhabit these environments. Any 
ramatic shift in the usage or struc- 
ure of these natural resources on one 
ide of the border is bound to have 
reciprocal effect on the other and 
his can be either beneficial or detri- 
rental. Bilateral agreements, ham- 
1ered out in a spirit of co-operation 
nd mutual awareness, enable the 
wo national governments to resolve 
ifficulties - often before they arise. 


— Ger two-fifths ; 
of the world’s longest 
boundary is water 


Some 3900 km of the 8900 km long 
order lie along or across water bodies. 
s a result, it is only natural there 
10uld be occasional controversies. 

A few statistics about the Great 
akes - St. Lawrence Basin alone will 
10w the importance of these bound- 
ry waters to both countries. The 
ited States portion contains one 
venth of its national population 
nd produces one-sixth of its nation- 
income. This same Basin contains 
most two-thirds of Canada’s pop- 
lation and more than three-quarters 
f the country’s industrial activity. 
Jthough this concentration is dis- 
roportionate, nevertheless the Basin 
of equal importance to both - to 
ie United States as entry to and for 
ommerce around the Great Lakes, 
nd to Canada as a water link from 
ne Atlantic to its industrial heart land. 


Boundary Waters 
Treaty signed 


Late in the 19th century it became 
vident that many water-rights problems 
rere emerging along this frontier. 
fter extensive bilateral discussions, 
1e Boundary Waters Treaty was sign- 

d in 1909. This Treaty set out clear 
mitations on the freedom with which 
ne country could act in certain cases, 
such action might adversely affect 
he other country and its inhabitants. 


fhe referee is the JC 


The International Joint Commission is 
quasi-judicial body set up under the 
reaty. It has regulatory powers over 
ertain activities affecting levels and 
ows in boundary water, and is called 
pon by governments for advice in 
ther types of environmental questions. 
ver the years, the IJC has had a 
otable record of success, with some 
7% of their recommendations having 
een adopted by the two governments. 
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NUTRONNIENIT 


The IJC is composed of six com- 
missioners, three from each country. 
Each group appoints a chairman and 
when meetings are held in the United 
States, the U.S. chairman presides. 
When meetings are held in Canada, 
the Canadian chairman does so. 

When bilateral discussions fail to 
resolve a problem, the parties have 
the option of forwarding the dispute 
to the Commission for investigation 
and recommendation. The Commis- 
sion is scrupulously non-partisan and 
objective, and employs experts from 
within the governments or from out- 
side sources. 

An international investigative board 
is appointed by the IJC to undertake 
technical studies after which it reports 
and recommends to the Commission. 
The Commission itself may make 
public the board’s report and hold 
public hearings before issuing its own 
report to the governments. Neither 
government is bound by the report 
or the Commission’s recommendations, 
although it is rare that favourable 
action has not been taken. 

In fact, in cases of irreconcilable 
differences, there is a provision in the 
Boundary Waters Treaty that allows 
for arbitration, subject to the consent 
of both countries. This has been in- 
voked only once - in 1937 in a smelter 
case in Trail, B.C. 

Following acceptance of a recom- 
mended solution, the Commission can 
also provide an international mechanism 
to monitor the operation or assist in 
its implementation. The IJC is not re- 
stricted to water problems, but has 
examined trans-boundary air pollution 
as well. 


Great Lakes | 
to be cleaned up 


Environmental concerns are not new. 
One of the first requests the IJC received 
back in 1912 was to consider the pollu- 
tion of the Great Lakes, then causing an 
alarming number of typhoid fever cases. 
At the request of the two governments, 
the Commission drafted a treaty to 
deal with the situation but the advent of 
chlorination provided a solution for 
that immediate problem. In 1950, the 
Commission was responsible for super- 
vising remedial action to curb pollution 
in the lower Lakes, but the long range 
problems remained. Subsequent to a 
report requested in 1964 on the state 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario, in 1972 the 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement 
was signed between Canada and the 
United States. 


With its specific objective of reduc- 
ing and controlling pollution of the 


Great Lakes, this Agreement comple- 


ments the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
The IJC has the responsibility of 
monitoring and keeping under sur- 
veillance the programs undertaken 

by the two countries. In addition 

it has the authority to publicize its 
views and recommendations which 
enable it to criticize either government 
for not living up to its commitments. 
It also makes recommendations on the 
water quality of the Great Lakes. 


When can we all 
go swimming? 


People can now swim, boat and fish 
in each of the Great Lakes, although 
Ontario, Erie and Michigan still have 
some problem areas. Progress has been 
made, but it may take a decade or more 
to achieve the basic clean-up goals be- 
cause of the size of the Great Lakes sys- 
tem. Great Lakes water used for munic- 
ipal drinking supplies usually requires 
only standard treatment. Some of the 
fish contain pollutants, a situation which 
will take a long time to correct. This is a 
serious problem in communities where 
the fish comprise a part of the local diet. 


Garrison: The gizzard 
shad and other 
unwelcome guests 


The Garrison project is another good 
example of co-operation between 
Canada and the United States in resolv- 
ing a boundary environmental problem. 

The Garrison Diversion Unit involves 
the diversion of water from the upper 
Missouri River into central and eastern 
North Dakota for multi-purpose 
irrigation, flood control, water supply, 
recreation, and the development of 
wildlife parks. An IJC report issued 
in 1977 indicated that irrigation 
return flows entering Canada via the 
Souris and Red Rivers would cause 
pollution on the Souris and Assiniboine 
Rivers and flooding on the Souris - as 
well as the harmful introduction of 
foreign fish species (including the 
gizzard shad), parasites and fish diseases 


federal and Manitoba officials have 


_ has concerns about the new project, and — 


into the Red River system, which oulee 
eventually affect the important Lake 
Winnipeg fisheries. 
Following the receipt of anumber 
of Canadian diplomatic messages on 
the subject, the U.S. State Department 
has promised that no construction 
of works, potentially affecting waters 
flowing into Canada, will be undertaken e 
until it is clear that US. Boundary = 
Waters Treaty obligations are met. 
The U.S. Department of the Interior 
issued a revised Garrison plan in| ae 
February, in response to the settlement 
of a domestic court action brought by © 
the Audubon Society. Canadian — 


examined the revised plan. Our Embassy "i 
in Washington has written to the State 
Department indicating that Canada still ei 
asking that more information be 
provided and fresh talks held. 


Meanwhile, a short — 5: 
distance away... 


The Saskatchewan Power Corpor- 
ation is constructing a coal-fired 
thermal electric generating station, 

a dam, and a reservoir on the Poplar 
River which empties into the Missouri — 
River near the town of Poplar, Montana. ; 
U.S. citizens have expressed concerns ah x 
over possible air and water pollution, and 
more importantly water shortages, of 
prime concern to farmers who need : 
water for irrigation. < hs 

The IJC was requested to investigate in 
and, following a subsequent study ; 
and public hearings, is now considering __ 
what apportionment of the Poplar a 
River waters it will recommend tothe __ 
two Governments. The Commission __ 
is also studying water quality, and both — 
Governments are working to verify 
that air pollution will cause no trans- 
boundary problems. 


The people _ | 
willbe heard |. 


Considering today’s public concern 
for the environment, the drafters of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty demon- 
strated remarkable foresight in dealing — 
with water pollution. The Treaty 
states that both boundary waters and 
waters flowing across the boundary 
shall not be polluted on either side 
“to the injury of health or property” 
of the other. As Maxwell Cohen, 
current Canadian chairman of the 
Commission, says ““No one now can 
build an industry or power plant or 
irrigation project with trans-boundary 
waters without being concerned about 
their obligations to the other country.” 

The IJC is abandoning its traditional 
low-profile and encouraging input from 
citizen groups and private interests as 
well as governments, in order to have 
all points-of-view before it in its delib- . 
erations. 


Water, water 
everywhere and 
oil pollution 


There are other areas of co-operation 
such as the Joint Canada-U.S. Marine 
Pollution Contingency Plan for Spills of 
Oil and Other Noxious Substances. This 
plan provides for the co-ordination of | 
resources in dealing with pollution 
incidents along the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Arctic and Great Lakes boundaries. 


Where there’s a will, 
theres away 


The Canadian and American = 
experience with the International Joint 
Commission approach in resolving 
conflicts over boundary environmental _ 
problems i is an example of howa spirit 
of co-operation and mutual respect for _ 
each other’s national interests anc ree 
sovereignty can resolve difficult” . f nage 
situations for the benefit of all. 
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exchange 
in the world 


In 1977, trade between Canada and 
the United States reached $60 billion — 
the heaviest trade between any two 
countries in the world and the largest 
cross-border exchange of goods ever 
recorded. From the U.S.A. we buy 
things like automobiles and parts, cot- 
ton, chemicals, fresh foods, and 
aircraft. From us they buy automobiles _ 
and parts, lumber and newsprint, cop- - 
per, nickel, chemicals, electronic equip- 
ment, natural gas, and oil. 

Two-thirds of our exports, or $30.2 
billion, found a market south of the 
border, while $29.5 billion of our im- 
ports camé from the same place. In fact, 
U.S. sales to Canada are greater than 
all those to Latin America, more than 
double those to Japan, and roughly 
equal those to the entire European 
Economic Community. We are each 
other’s No. 1 trading partner. 


The Canadian economy depended on 
ede long before Confederation. In 
fact it was the fur trade that first stim- 
ulated European commercial interest 
in the New World. Canadian exports of 
fish, lumber, grains, and minerals suc- 
cessively provided further stimuli to 
the country’s economic growth. Follow- 
ing Confederation and the building 
of the trans-continental railway, east- 
west trade was encouraged by subsidi- 
zation of freight rates, and tariffs were 
introduced to protect fledgling sec ond- 
ary industries. 

About the time of Confederation, Am- 
erican economic history was developing 
somewhat differently. Aided by a con- 
tinent-wide market and a large pool of 
immigrant labour, the United States was 
approaching self-sufficiency in food, 
raw materials, and manufacturing. The 
U.S.A. maintained high tariffs as well. 


The east-west 
axis turns 


During the Depression of the 1930s, 
Commonwealth preferential tariffs were 
arranged, giving new impetus to Canada’s 
traditional trade with Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries. U.S. equity 


capital, rather than loan capital, then flow- 


ed into Canada. U.S. firms found that 
ownership of branches and subsidiaries 
enabled them to enter the important 
Commonwealth market. Concurrently, 
President Roosevelt began to reduce 
tariff barriers to encourage world trade. 
After World War II, as Britain and 
Europe strove to rebuild and reshape 
their shattered economies, Canada’s 
economic relations shifted to the United 
States. Canadians needed American 
capital to develop their mineral and 
petroleum wealth, as well as to expand 
the manufacturing industry to serve a 
burgeoning domestic market. U.S. 
investors realized the advantages of 


direct share capital and direct manage 
ment over loans, not to mention the 
profits to be made in Canadian resource 
industries and the availability of stable 
markets. Consequently large multi- 
national corporations - most U.S. owned 
and U.S. based - developed in Canada 
and accelerated trade with the United 
States. By the late 1960s, nearly 80% of 
the export and import transactions of 
U.S. subsidiaries were with their parent 
companies and affiliates. Today Ameri- 
can companies continue to control a 
large.share of principal ‘Canadian’ 
industries. 
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The North 


In 1965, the Automotive Pact was 
signed, heading off a-potentially serious 
trade conflict between the two coun- 
tries. In an effort to stimulate its auto- 
motive industry, Canada had announced 


- a duty-remission plan on imports of new 
_ vehicles and original equipment parts up 


to a pre-determined Canadian value con- 
tent on exports. 

This was challenged by the United 
States as constituting an unfair “bounty 
or grant’ to promote exports from 
Canada to the U.S.A. If this challenge 
had been accepted by the Canadian 
Government, there would have been an 
automatic imposition of countervailing 
duty under U.S. law. Retaliatory mea- 
sures would have escalated on both sides. 

The Automotive Agreement elimi- 
nated the duties of both countries on 
specified motor vehicles and original 
equipment parts, thereby promoting 
integration of the Canadian and U.S. 
‘sectors of North American automotive 
production. But the Agreement stopped 
short of being a complete free-trade pact. 

On the U.S. side there was a measure 
to ensure third-country producers did 
not escape U.S. duties by bringing their 
products in through Canada. To prevent 
the wholesale transfer of its production 
to the United States, Canada insisted on 
a safeguard. Duty-free entry was limited 
to bona fide Canadian manufacturers 
who had to assure the Government they 
would increase the overall value of 
Canadian content in the total automotive 
product sector. 

Automotive shipments are now the 
largest single item of trade between the 
two countries, in 1977 amounting to 
$10.5 billion - from $1 billion in 1965. 
The gerne has stimulated auxiliary 


atone tive Sa to ec countries, 


and increased employment on both 
‘sides of the border. _ 

But there are areas of controversy. 
The United States contends the Cana- 
dian safeguards were meant to be tran- 
sitional. For Canada, a major concern is 
the total auto trade balance which has 
generally been in favour of the U.S.A. 


except for 1971 and 1972. In 1977 Canada 


had a surplus of $2 billion in assembled 


cars, but a deficit of $3.1 billion in 
automotive parts which left Canada 
$1.1 billion in the red. 


Ho eee 
ow does your 
garden grow? 


Throughout the post-war period and 
into this decade Canadian reliance on 
the U.S.A. as an export market has re- 
mained high. However in the past few 
years, Canada has sought to lessen this 
dependence by strengthening its trading 
ties with other countries, principally 
the European Economic Community and 
and Japan. 

In an examination of Canadian- Ameri- 
can relations in 1972, the Government 
concluded Canada had three options: to 
maintain its present relationship with 
a minimum of policy adjustments; to 
move deliberately toward closer integra- 
tion; or to pursue a comprehensive long- 
term strategy to develop and strengthen 
the Canadian economy and other as- 
pects of ifs national life and in the pro- 
cess reduce Canadian vulnerability. 

This “third option” paper set a new 
tone for Canadian policy “‘of living 
distinct from but in harmony with the 
United States” which, when coupled 
with Canadian policy initiatives based 
on domestic needs and the new per- 
ceptions of the national interest on 
both sides of the border, has resulted 
in a perceptible change in the relation- 
ship. Whereas, in earlier days, bilateral 
relations had hinged to a large extent 
on the actions of the United States, 
now the relationship is increasingly af- 
fected by Canadian policy actions, some: 
of which are perceived in the U.S.A. as 


being contrary to United States’ interests. 


Primary examples of such Canadian ac- 
tions are related to the price and supply 
of energy, the restrictions on foreign 
investment, the regulation of TV and 
cablevision programming of U.S. origin 
and Canadian content requirements in 
cultural and other areas. 


On. the 
front 


Canada’s international balance of pay- 
ments consists of two items: Merchan- 
dise Trade and Service Transactions. The 
latter is more often referred to as Invis- 
ible Trade and includes travel, interest 
and dividend payments abroad, manage- 
ment services, freight and shipping, and 
other miscellany... 

In the early 1970s, Canada had a sur- 
plus in its international trade account, 
but not with the United States. In 1972 
this surplus became a deficit which 
continued to grow until 1976 when 
there were signs of recovery. There con- 
tinues to be a deficit in the area of 
travel, although not with the U.S.A. 
until three years ago. Canada’s world 
travel deficit is now about $2 billion. 
Almost half that is with the United States. 

Interest and Dividends comprise the 
largest part of Canada’s Invisible Trade, 
both of which have continually run at 
a deficit, mainly with the U.S.A. Divi- 
dends are paid, of course, to those who 
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have invested share capital in this 
country. The interest payments reflect 
the borrowing abroad by private cor- 
porate interests and various Canadian 
governments and their agencies such as 
public utilities. 


fend 
leads the world. 


In 1977, Canada set records for bor- 
rowing by raising $5.8 billion in foreign 
loan markets, 60% in the United States. 
One attraction has been the relatively 
low interest rates available in inter- 
national markets compared to those in 
Canada. Higher interest rates at home 
also encouraged Canadian corporate 
borrowers to look abroad. While there 
has been an inflow of funds, it has not 
been enough to balance the over-all 
outflow of payments. The cost of pay- 
ing interest and principal on these debts 
has contributed to the deficit in recent 
years because the surplus in our mer- 
chandise trade has been insufficient to 
offset these invisibles. 


The World. 


The health of the Canadian economy 
cannot help but be intimately linked 
with that of the U.S.A. which is much 
less vulnerable to events in Canada. U.S. 
exports to Canada represent about two 
per cent of their Gross National Product. 
For Canada, the comparable figure is 15%. 

Some Canadians are concerned that 
intensifying trade will lead to an over- 
dependence on the U.S.A. Some Ameri- 
cans are concerned that higher Canadian 
tariffs on manufacturing and high inter- 
est rates which attract U.S. companies 
to Canada can cost them jobs. This is 
understandable, and both governments 
work to combat extreme protectionist 
pressures. A mutually valuable North 
American market is a reality. 

On the broader international econo- 
mic front, Canada and the U.S.A. find 
they have similar goals and ideals, and 
often find themselves on the same side 
of the bargaining table, speaking from 
_a North American point of view. 

In the immediate post-war period, the 
two countries played an important role 
in establishing the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (GATT). Today 
both Canada and the United States 
participate in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTNs) designed to reduce 
world trade barriers, recognizing that 
trade liberalization can contribute 
significantly to economic growth. Can- 
ada, with an industrialized economy 
and a small domestic market, needs to 
grow through exports. Foreign trade is 
increasingly important to the U.S. 
economy as well. Thus although Can- 
adian and U.S. interests broadly over- 
lap, they are by no means always the 


same. Our trade relationship reveals our 
interdependence, and at the same time 
reveals our distinctive identities. It 

also demonstrates that we can sit down 
together and work out problems in 
harmony and good will. 


DEFENCE 


on es 
THE CONTINENTAL 


PERSPECTIVE 
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Canada shares the North American 
continent with one of the world’s two 
super-powers. Situated between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
Canada has been likened to the “ham 
in a sandwich’’, This is a major con- 
sideration in Canada’s defence policy 
and therefore it is in the country’s 
interest to co-ordinate its defence ef- 
forts very closely with the U.S.A. 
on land, sea, and in the air. At the 
same time Canada must ensure that 
its sovereignty is respected by friend 
and foe alike over a huge, thinly-pop- 
ulated area. Also, in the national in- 
terest, Canada contributes to the de- 
fence of its European allies through 
NATO and participates in a number 
of UN peacekeeping operations. 

The danger of attack to this con- 

tinent only began to be realized in 
the 1930s with the advent of submar- 

_ine-warfare, and later long-range bom- 
bers. Until then there had been no 
thought of the need for a military 

~ alliance between the United States and 
Canada for purposes of mutual defence. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt stated 

“that the people of the United States 
will not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any 
other empire”. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King responded “‘. . should 
the occasion ever arise, enemy forces 
should not be able to pursue their way 
either by land, sea or air, to the United 
States across Canadian territory”. 
These speeches set the tone for the 
future development of the continental 
defence systems of the two countries. 
In effect, they laid the cornerstone of 
what is today - Fortress North America. 


Security 
begins at home 


After the outbreak of World War II, 
the two heads of government met at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. in 1940 and formal- 
ly agreed to the creation of the Per- 
manent Joint Board of Defence, a con- 
sultative body still in operation ‘today. 


In 1949, in response to the pressures 
of the “Cold War’’, Canada and the 
United States joined with twelve (later 
fifteen) European nations to form the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), establishing an effective 
system of collective defence, both in 
Europe and in North America. 

A bilateral agreement was signed by 
Canada and the U.S.A. in 1958, creating 
the integrated command, the North 
American Air Defence Command. — 
NORAD consists of Units of the Can- 
adian Armed Forces and the U.S, Air 
Defence Command. The agreement has 
been modified and renewed, most 
recently until 1980. 

The most visible deterrent to a stra- 
tegic attack on North America is the 
counterthreat of massive retaliation 
by a “‘triad” of intercontinental nuclear 
missiles (ICBMs), submarine-launched 

_ ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and manned 
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bombers, all controlled by the United 
States. Part of NORAD’s task is to 
detect and track ballistic missiles and 
warn of their approach through the 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. 
NORAD also provides a deterrent to a 
manned -bomber threat by a combin- 
ation of-early warning and surveillance 
systems, together with a fighter-inter- 


ceptor capability* % 


It is important to note there is no 
single ‘“mutual security treaty” bring- 
ing together all aspects of the defence 
relationship - a tribute to the mutual 
trust between Canadian and U.S. 
defence planners. 


United we stand... 


Canadian Forces personnel man 24 
radar stations across central Canada 
known as the Pinetree System. In 
conjunction with U.S. forces, they 
also operate Canadian stations on the 
Distant Early Warning (DEW) line 
which runs roughly along the 70th 
parallel from Alaska to Greenland. 
Fighter squadrons are based at Comox, 
B.C., Cold Lake, Alta., Bagotville, Que., 
and Chatham, N.B. 


CANADA’S 
AIR DEFENCE SYSTEM 
FSGS ALE LENS 
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Under discussion is a proposal to 
redefine NORAD boundaries as indi- 
cated on the map. When the new re- 
gions are formed, in about 1982, two 
will be in Canada, five in the U.S.A., 
including one in Alaska. Regional 
Operations Control Centres for Can- 
ada will be North Bay and Edmon- 
ton, giving Canada complete control 
of its own airspace. North Bay will 
provide an alternative headquarters 
to Colorado Springs, as it does now. 

At Sea, joint maritime exercises are 
carried out by ships and aircraft of 
the two navies off the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Canadian maritime 


forces provide pagel snes in their ow 


areas, 
monitoring 
potentially hostile marin 
operations, including | 
nuclear submarines, 
primarily as part 

of their NATO 
commitments. On 
land, Mobile Comman 
units exercise 


Proposed new 
Norad boundaries 


_.. Existing Norad 
boundaries 


Northeast 
region ’ 
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jointly with the U.S. Army. ~ 

Other activities involving the armed 
forces of both countries include search 
and rescue operations, weather fore 
casting, and civil emergency planning. 

While each country has primary 
responsibility for control of its own 
territory, adjacent ocean areas and 
airspace, each is also prepared to co- 
operate with the other in the joint 
defence of the continent. rs 


...divided we fay, 


The world has been described as 
“hyper-armed’’. Since World War IL 
there has been a proliferation of armed 
states, armed forces, conventional and 
nuclear weaponry. Canada has been in 
the forefront of those nations seeking 
to curtail and reverse the arms race 
through arms control and, eventually, 
nuclear disarmament. To this end, i 
Canada supports the Strategic Arms — ~" 
Limitation Talks (SALT) between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 


( 


and qualitative balance, and agreement 
to end nuclear weapon ‘testing and chem- : 
ical weapons. 

Canada’s defence and foreign policies 
are predicated on the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. As long as the threat - 
of war is present however, Canada is — 
committed to support its allies i inall | 
situations threatening collective sec- a“ ~ 
urity. The combined strength of the 4 


an effort to achieve a quantitative — : 
a 
5 


NATO Alliance and the mutual de- : 
fence arrangements between Canada 
and the United States can act asa 
powerful deterrent should any other 
country consider hostile action. In 
this condition of rough balance, the f 
atmosphere may be conducive to a 
de-escalation of tension and perhaps 

an end to the 
arms race. 


CANADIAN 
CULTURE, 


AMERICAN-STYLE 


Picture the border: 8,900 km of tim- 
berland and brush, rivers and lakes, 
prairies and plains, mountains, fields, 
superhighways and country roads. On 
one side is a powerful and energetic 
nation of 220 million and on the 
other - a smaller but no less vital and 
progressive one of 23 million, 17 mil- 
lion of whom speak the same language 
as their huge neighbour. American 
tastes and styles flow freely across 
this border every day — on television, 
radio, in books, papers and magazines, 
in films, even in our schools. Is it any 
wonder that Canadians have absorbed 
so much American culture? 

There are other factors, of course. 
We share many of the same interests 
and habits of mind. To a large extent 
we share a common inheritance, and 
to the rest of the world we present 
an outlook that is distinctly North 
American. However it is the geogra- 
phy and the economics of commun- 
ications, particularly mass commun- 
ications, that make it so difficult to 
resist the influx of the American 
cultural stream. 

Basic production costs for original 
work, be it a novel, a magazine, or a 
television program, are comparable 
on both sides of the border. As the 
American market is so much larger 
it is easier for producers there to re 
cover their investment, and it is pro- 
fitable for them to sell their wares in 
Canada at a fraction of the original 
cost. Finding the money for Canadians 
to develop as many products, of equal 
calibre and equal appeal to the smaller 
Canadian market, is extremely diffi- 
cult. Because of these economics, and 
because the Canadian people expect 
quality, many American media products 
have been imported into Canada. . . 
and with them, American culture. 


THE UNCERTAIN 


MIRROR 


Canadians are different from Ameri- 
cans, due in part to Canada’s different 
political tradition and to Canadian 

society, as a whole more heterogeneous 
than American society with its “melt- 
ing pot” philosophy. However there 
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Snap, Crackle, and Pop 


is a similarity of lifestyles and, for 
English-speaking Canadians, a common 
language which makes it easier to ab- 
sorb American cultural values through 
the media. 


This is not the case with most French- 


speaking Canadians, especially those 
living in Quebec. Since the days of New 
France, French-Canadian society, sur- 
rounded by English-speaking people, 
has sought to protect its language and 
culture. This language difference has 
provided a degree of insulation from 


other cultures and strength for their own. — 


The spoken and written American 
word, such as in radio and magazines, 
has had minimal appeal, but popular 
American television programs and films 
are imported and dubbed in French. 
There are imports from France, but 
in the main French-language produc- 
tions originate in Quebec. This has 
proven a tremendous stimulus for 
creativity in the communications and 
entertainment arts, provided vehicles 
for French-Canadian talent, and 
strengthened the cultural dynamic. 
French-Canadians have seen them- 
selves through the medium of tele- 
vision and this has brought a new 
sense of community, a pride in their 
heritage and in their accomplishments 
As a result they are more determined 
than ever before to preserve their lan- 
guage and their distinctive culture. 
This is important in order that they 
survive as a people. 


A MATTER 
OF SURVIVAL 


So it must be for Canada as whole, 
that Canadians retain a cultural iden- 
tity so as to remain a distinct people. 
To this end, Canadian cultural institu- 
tions and mass communication systems 
have been strengthened and Canadian 
talent — both English and French — has 
been encouraged with financial and 
economic incentives. 

For instance, in the early days of 
radio, when it was found that many 
Canadian stations were becoming ex- 
tensions of American systems, a con- 
cerned government formed the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. The 
CBC provided an east-west network 
that linked the various regions of the 
country and provided a measure of 
Canadian programming. Today CBC 
/Radio Canada operates a French 
and an English radio network, both 


financed by public funds. ie 

Television developed essentially 
the same way. CBC-TV has its own 
stations in some areas, and is affil- 
iated with private stations in others. 
Via two networks it broadcasts from 
coast to coast in both official lan- 
guages. However TV production costs 
are so high CBC-TV must generate 
funds from advertising revenues, as 
well as rely on Federal Government 
support. 

Canadians have acquired a taste for 
the rich variety of American pro- 
gramming and large audiences are 
what draw advertisers. CBC-TV has 
had to take more American program- 
ming than it wished to keep a de- 
fensible share of the potential au- 
dience and the advertising dollars 
needed to produce Canadian shows. 
There are also private networks and 
stations which carry an even higher 
proportion of foreign. pregramming, 

Many areas of Canada are within 
direct reach of American television 
stations, and with the growth of 
cable systems even more Canadians 
are tuning in to American program- 
ming. The problem is not as acute for 
French-speaking Canadians as the 
majority of the programming is 
locally produced in Quebec, both 
for private stations and for the CBC 
French network. 


THE CRIC- 
WATCHDOG OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


The Canadian Radio Television Tele- 
communication Commission (CRTC) 
is the regulatory body both for the 
CBC and the private stations . In re 
cent years the CRTC has adopted 
rules that provide for a minimum per- 
centage of Canadian content on the 
CBC and the private stations and net- 
works, Radio stations must carry a 
minimum proportion of Canadian 
music, a measure which has:stimu- 
lated the recording industry. Cable 
systems are required to develop com- 
munity programming. 


WHAT PRICE 
HOLLYWOOD? 


Since the advent of motion pic- 
tures, Canada has been the U.S. A.’s 
biggest customer and Hollywood 
the biggest producer. Today many 
films are imported from Britain and 
Europe but American productions, 
with their cultural values, still domin- 
ate the “Big Screen” in English-Cana- 
dian theatres, as do dubbed versions 
in French. Because of lack of oppor- 
tunity at home, many of Canada’s 
finest directors, writers, actors, and 
actresses have found their niche in 
Hollywood. 

But things have been happening. 
Canada has the National Film Board 
which has won an international rep- 
utation for its documentary films. © 
In recent years the NFB has branched 
out into feature film-making, par- 
ticularly in French. The Canadian Film 
Development Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1967 to provide financing 
for private production. Generous 
tax concessions have been granted 
investors in Canadian films. As a 
result, more and better films are being 


made in both languages in Canada today. 


THE THREE R'S 
WERE NOT OURS 


In 1969 it was estimated that four 
out of every five magazines read by 
Canadians were American or Amer- 
ican-controlled. Canadian publish- 
ing houses attempting to serve 2 
smaller market were hampered by in- 


adequate financial resources. Ad- 
vertising dollars constitute the major 
part of a magazine’s income and it 
was in this area legislation was 
sought. 

In 1965, Parliament passed an Act 
disallowing income tax exemption 
for any advertising directed at the Can- 
adian market placed in foreign-owned 
or controlled publications. Exempted 
from this Act were Time magazine and 
Reader’s Digest, both of which publish- 
ed Canadian editions in Canada. This 
exemption caused considerable con- 
troversy and consequently it was re- 
moved in 1976. Time ceased to pub- 
lish its Canadian edition, but the Amer- 
ican edition is readily available on the 
newsstands. Reader’s Digest has ful- 
filled government requirements that 
it be 75% Canadian-owned and, by 
the end of 1977, 80% Canadian or 
Canadian edited content. 

Canadian book publishers have had 
economic problems too, with two pub- 
lics to serve — one English and one 
French — spread over great distances, 
resulting in high distribution costs. 
They are often in competition with 
foreign concerns which have subsid- 
iaries in Canada and which also publish 
Canadian books. Regulations were 
adopted to restrict importation of 
foreign editions of Canadian books 
back into this country. Public interest 
has been growing in Canadian writing 
and there is an increasing demand for 
more Canadian textbooks in the schools. 


CHARLIE BROWN 


IS HERETO STAY 


A new nationalism is growing up 
in Canada, and Canadians are aware 
of the cultural pressures from the 
United States. They realize, as does 
the Government, that home-grown 
talent and productions need support 
and encouragement in order to 
thrive. The Canada Council, estab- 
lished in 1957, supports the arts, 
as well as studies in the humanities 
and social sciences. It has been a 
great boon to theatre, serious music, 
ballet, creative writing, painting, 
sculpture, and the publishing in- 
dustry. 

Canadians want the best of both 
worlds. They want television programs 
from American sources — as well as 
Canadian productions. They read Am- 
erican comic strips and columnists in 
Canadian-owned newspapers, and many 
people can’t live without the New York 
Times on Sunday. Yet they want to see 
a strong Canadian publishing industry. 

The problem of living next door to 
a large, dynamic, friendly culture 
will not go away, but steps are being 
taken to temper the situation and re- 
inforce our own culture. There is no 
equivalent situation in the United 
States, but if there were unquestion- 
ably the U.S. Government would act 
in a similar manner. 

Canadians have been enriched by the 
best of American creative achievement. 
Thus for Canada, there is no question 
of a policy of cultural isolation, nor is 
there any desire to stop the free flow 
of ideas and cultural materials across 
the border. The object rather is to pro- 
vide the stimulus and the financial and 
economic support so that Canadian 
culture has a chance to grow, and to 
be seen, heard, read, understood and 
enjoyed in its own distinctive way. 

“Canada is in the American orbit 
and will remain so for the foreseeable 
future. Canadians could not resist that 
even if they wanted to, and not many 
of them do want to. Culturally, both 
nations should run their own show, and 
the way to run a cultural show is to let 
a thousand flowers bloom .. .” 
—Northrop Frye 
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Theresa Stratas, 
operatic singer 


Norman McLaren, 
film-maker 
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David Clayton-Thomas, Reid Dow scu 
singer 
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Margaret Atwood, Guido Molinari, painter 
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Christopher Pratt, painter: 


Maureen Forrester, 
operatic singer 


Leonard Cohen, folk singer 
& poet 


Greg Curnoe, 
painter 


Marie-Claire Blais, writer 


Harry Rasky, 
film-maker 
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vee Taber Tom Connors, y & 
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The fimes are 
a-changing 


The second largest item on the U.S. 
shopping list in Canada is energy and 
minerals _next to automotive products 

~and parts. In 1976 this amounted to 
roughly one-third our total exports 
to that country with crude petroleum 
topping the category at $2.3 billion. 
Canada and the United States are the 
greatest energy consumers in the 
world, and both are major producers. 
Enormous amounts of energy in var- 
ious forms are exchanged across the 
border - oil, natural gas, coal, and elec- 
trical power. However Canada is now 
in the position of having to phase out 
oil exports to the U.S.A..as a result of 
dwindling supplies and the need to 
serve the home market first. 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, 
Canadian oil exports to the U.S.A. in- 
creased rapidly as U.S. consumption 
rose, production declined, and im- 
port quotas were relaxed. In 1973, 
the year of the Arab oil embargo, 

_ those exports peaked at 1.3 million 
barrels of oil per day. In the face 
of a world energy crisis, the Cana- 
dian Government re-examined its 
reserves and discovered that Canada 
was not the oil-rich nation it thought 
it was. There was a realization that 
Canadian oil supplies would not be 
adequate for the domestic market, 
beyond 1982. 

A hard decision had to be taken 
to gradually phase out oil exports, 
giving time to our American customers 
to find alternative supplies. The export 
level was therefore reduced as of January 


1975, to 800,000 barrels a day. In 1976, 


the allowable amount was set at 460,000 
barrels daily, and in 1977, 260,000 bar- 
rels daily—a far cry from the 1973 total. 


The way if is 


To serve Eastern Canada, we now 
import almost a million barrels a day, 
mostly from Venezuela and the Middle 
East. Thus we have become a net 
importer of oil. An important aspect of 
our energy relations is that we must pay 
international prices for our imported 
oil and so are increasing prices of our 
own oil and natural gas, consistent 
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with world trends. __ 

Americans found it hard at first to 
adjust to this policy, accustomed as 
they were to importing Canadian oil, 
particularly at low prices. Today 
however there is general understand- 
ing and acceptance of Canada’s ex- 
port and price policies. And Canada 
is ready with help when it is needed. 
During the severe winter of 1976/77, 
Canada approved additional exports 
of oil and natural gas to the United 
States on a special emergency basis. 


About 
electricity... 


Between Canada and the United 
States, trade in this energy form has 
been thriving for many years. Elec- 
trical grids extend across the border 
with the current tending to flow 
southward in summer for air-condi- 
tioning and northward in winter for 
heating. A variety of factors can 
affect the flow, such as a surplus of 
Canadian hydro-electric production 
in times of above-average water 


flows. 
And that 
“dirty”word coal | 


Half the coal used in Canada, 
about 16 million tons annually, comes 
from the U.S.A., while Canada exports 
about 13 million tons to Japan. 
Geographically and economically 
this can be explained by the fact 
that eastern consumers are closer 
to the Appalachian coal fields than 
they are to those in British Columbia 
and Alberta. Steam coal provides 
the basis for a significant propor- 
tion of electric power generation in 
Ontario, while high grade coking coal 
stokes the furnaces of heavy industry, 
mainly the steel industry. 

President Carter has stated that 
while coal makes up 90 per cent of 
U.S. energy reserves, it provides 
only 18 per cent of current energy 
requirements. Therefore he has pro- 
posed a program of production ex- 
pansion and industry conversion, in- 
tegrated with an environmental 
protection policy - that is, strict strip- 
mining and clean air standards. 


With the aid of the provinces, Canada 

is also taking inventory of its re- 

sources and researching methods of 
converting coal to gaseous and liquid fuel. 


Natural gas: 
to be or not fo be? 


Gas exports to the U.S.A. continue 
at a high level - 40% of Canada’s pro- 
duction goes south - but no new long- 
term export licences have been granted 
since 1970. Recent discoveries in west- 
ern Canada have increased the conven- 
tional gas supply and last year Canada 
was able to authorize an additional 40 
billion cubic feet for emergency export 
to American consumers. 

The major Canada/U.S. energy issue 
of 1977 concerned the decision on the 
transportation of natural gas to mar- 
kets in the south. The big question was: 
which overland route, bringing natural 
gas from Prudhoe Bay and the Mackenzie 
Delta to U.S. and Canadian markets, 
would best reconcile diverse Canadian 
and American interests? 


The frue North 
strong and free 


For some in northern Canada, the 
North is a frontier; for others, it is a 
homeland. So stated Mr. Justice Thomas 
Berger when he tabled the first part 
of his report on the Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline Inquiry in May, 1977. The Cana- 
dian Government instigated this Inquiry in 
1974 with the mandate “‘to determine the 


social, environmental and economic impact 
of the construction of a gas pipeline and the 


cumulative impact of an energy corridor 
from the Arctic, and to reeommend the 
terms and conditions that ought to be im- 
posed on any right-of-way if such a pipe- 
line were to be built’’. 

Judge Berger held hearings for 19 
months in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon, where he heard 317 
expert witnesses and over 1,000 
people in 35 northern communities. 
In his report, he reeommended that on 
environmental and social grounds, no 
pipeline be built across the northern 
Yukon, but that it would be feasible to 
build along the Mackenzie River Valley. 
He also recommended a moratorium 
of ten years to allow sufficient time to 
settle native land claims and to estab- 
lish the new institutions and programs 
that would naturally follow. Any de- 
cisions that would be taken would 
involve not only northern pipelines, 
but “‘the protection of the northern en- 
vironment and the future of the northern 
peoples. ..”. 


The Dramatis 
Personae 


In the above context various pro- 
posals were considered. Canadian 
Arctic Gas Pipe Line Ltd. proposed 
bringing Alaskan gas from Prudhoe 
Bay via the northern Yukon to hook 
up with gas from the Mackenzie 
Delta for delivery to markets in Can- 
ada and the United States. Foothills 
Pipe Lines Ltd. proposed an alter- 
native route utilizing the Alaska 
Highway across the southern Yukon 
through B.C. and Alberta. The latter 
route was judged to be environment- 
ally acceptable by the Lysik Inquiry, 
as was the social and economic impact 
on the region, subject to certain con- 
ditions. It is this route that was sub- 
sequently endorsed by the National 
Energy Board and given conditional 
approval by the Canadian Government 
in August 1977. Negotiations with 
the U.S. Government ended success- 
fully with an agreement in principle, 
and President Carter announced his 
recommendation to the U.S. Congress 
in September (see box). 

Important Canadian interests in- 
clude our own supply situation, 
capital requirements, job allocations, 
equipment manufacturing, and the 


_ system (similar to air traffic control) 


Canadian native peoples. As Judge 
Berger said ‘“The native people must 
be allowed a choice about their own 
future.” That is, there must be land 
claims settlements first. 

The native peoples have an under- 
standable concern about their land, 
their livelihood based on hunting, 
fishing, and trapping, the future of 
their society, and the social effects 
of the southern intrusion on their 
culture. Too often these factors have 
been ignored with the consequent 
breakdown of the indigenous society. 


The Strait has 
. afraffic cop 


Oil refineries on the U.S. west 
coast rely on imports of Indonesian, 
Middle East and now, Alaskan sup- 
plies. Access to these refineries is 
through the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
which forms part of the Canada/U.S. 
border. The recent completion of the 
overland pipeline in Alaska, bringing 
oil from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez, has 
meant an increase in the number of 
U.S. tankers in these waters carrying 
that oil to U.S. ports. 

Canada has long been concerned 
about large-scale tanker movements 
in the Juan de Fuca/Puget Sound 
area. Oil spills can have a devastating 
effect on wildlife, fishing and lumber 
industries, shore property and re- 
creational facilities. Therefore Canada 
has met with U.S. authorities and 
agreed to a plan for reducing the en- 
vironmental risk. An oil-spills contin- 
gency clean-up plan is in effect. A 
co-operative vessel traffic management 


is in place and both countries are 
working towards methods for improv- 
ing it. Canadian and U.S. officials are. 
also working on the question of legal 
liability and compensation for damage 
from oil spills, and towards tighter 

safety regulations for tankers, and oil 
terminal construction and operation. 


Whatarewe 


doing to cut down? 


In Canada energy conservation has a 
very high priority and certain actions 
have been taken by the Government to 
encourage this. For example, perfor- 
mance standards for new cars have 
been introduced, assuring that by 1985 
total gasoline consumption will be 
below the level of 1977, even though 
more cars will be on the road. Taxes have 
been increased on gas to encourage 
thrift. Provincial governments have been 
urged to set a speed limit of 80 km/h 
on certain highways. Federal sales taxes 
have been removed on insulation mater- 
ials and a federal home insulation 
grant program, totalling $1.4 billion, 
has been introduced. Canadians are 
encouraged to lower their thermostats 
and turn off lights they are not using. 


President Carter‘s National Energy Plan, 


which he presented to Congress in April 
1977, placed similar emphasis on energy 
conservation. Some of his proposals in- 
clude rebating surtaxes on heavy cars to 


_ more efficient automobile consumers, 


and eliminating the discount structure for 
heavy users of utilities who are currently 
buying energy at artificially low prices. 

The development of alternative sources 
of fuel, such as solar and other renewable 
energy sources, is also receiving high prior- 
ity in both countries. 


The Province 
VS. 


“The States” 


Potash has been a hot item in Canada/ 
U.S. relations. Canada exports two- 
thirds of its annual production to the 
U.S.A., accounting for about 70% of 
U.S. requirements. All production is 
in Saskatchewan and is roughly three 
times that of the United States. Both 
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countries sell in the world market. 

In 1975 Saskatchewan passed en- 
abling legislation permitting it to buy 
into the potash industry, some of 
which is owned and operated by sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies. In the 
dispute that developed, the U.S. 
Government made its concerns known 
to Saskatchewan which gave assur- 
ances that potash supplies to the U.S.A. 
at reasonable market prices would not 
be interrupted. This provincial matter 
is something Americans find difficult 
to understand. The Canadian provinces 
have the legal power to expropriate 
and have a very decisive say in the devel- 
opment and taxation of natural resources 
within their borders. . 


Co-operation is 
the name of 
the game 

On the international front, there is 
a basic similarity in Canadian and 
American approaches to long-term 
energy problems. A Canadian has 
served as Vice-Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the International 
Energy Agency (IEA) since its foun- 
dation, an organization in which both 
countries contribute to energy re- 
search and development. 

On the home front, in the area of 
resource sharing the Canada/U.S. 
relationship continues to evolve. 
Americans are increasingly aware that 
we have our own domestic needs to 
satisfy, as well as having a genuine 
concern for the problems and needs of 
our neighbour. Both sides of an issue 
are given a fair hearing through regu- 
lar bilateral discussion. Co-operation 
is very much the theme in energy 
relations, as demonstrated by the 
successful negotiations of the north- 
ern gas pipeline agreement. 


ALASKA 


September 1977 - CANADA AND 
U.S.A. SIGN PIPELINE AGREEMENT. 


After weeks of tough negotiations, 
Canada and the United States have 
agreed an a gas pipeline route to bring 
northern natural gas to southern mar- 
kets in the U.S.A. and Canada. Begin- 
ning at Prudhoe Bay, the privately- 
financed pipeline will wind through 
Alaska, parts of the Yukon, British 
Columbia and Alberta, on to the lower 
48 states. There is the possibility that 
eventually a spur line, the Dempster 
Line, will be built from Dawson, con- 
necting with the main line at White- 
horse, to carry gas from the Mackenzie 
Delta. The U.S.A. will pay up to 100% 
| of the spur line provided any cost 
overrun of the main pipeline does not 
| exceed 35%. Its cost share would then 
be reduced. The builders, Foothills 
Pipe Lines Ltd., will pay a property 
tax to the Yukon of $30 million maxi- 
mum annually for the life of the pipe- 
line. This tax, which could amount to 
a billion dollars, is to provide compen- 
sation for social and economic costs. 
An advance payment of $200 million 
will be made to cover the building 

period. 
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THE ALASKA ~~” 


| YEDIERIAY. 
THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


One of the construction triumphs 

of the world, the 1,523-mile Alaska 
Highway took a little more than nine 
». months to build back in 1942. Built 

9 by the United States through moun- 
tains, miuskeg, and mosquitoes, the 
Highway was a joint defence project 
with Canada, stretching from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, through the 
Yukon to Fairbanks, Alaska. In 1946, 
Canada assumed exclusive control of the 
Canadian section. Once an emergency 
wartime road, the Alaska Highway is to- 
day a vital transportation link between 
the principal industrial regions of the 
U.S.A. and Canada and the rich natural 
resources of Alaska and the Yukon, 
contributing much to the development 
and economy of the North. / 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


y The St. Lawrence Seaway, open- 
“a7 ed ceremonially in 1959 by Queen 
Elizabeth II and the late President 
Dwight Eisenhower, is another con- 
crete example of Canadian/U.S. co- 

operation. The Seaway is a system 
of canals, locks and channels linking 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great 
Lakes for the navigation of commer- 
cial shipping. The pleasure -boating 
public also uses the system. 

There are 16 locks between Mont- 
real and Lake Superior, and Canada 
maintains and operates 13 of them. 
There are seven in the Montreal/ 
Lake Ontario section, including two 


THE RMS -OR- REMOTE 
MANIPULATOR SYST 
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C FeO ATTONE operated by the U.S.A.; eight on the 
TECHNOLOGY S ATELLITE Welland Canal between Lake Ontario 


and Lake Erie, and one at Sault Ste. 
Marie, between Lakes Huron and 
Superior, also U.S. operated. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE 


As part of a continuing Canada/U.S. 
collaboration in the peaceful uses of 
outer space, this unique satellite - said 
to be the world’s most powerful - was 
launched from Cape Kennedy in Jan- 
uary 1976. Canada designed and built 


the spacecraft whereas the U.S.A., which - 
provided its high-powered transmitting 


tube and pre-launch support, carried 
out the launch. 

Hermes, named for the Greek god 
of science and eloquence, is the fore- 
runner of a new type of high-powered 
orbitting transmitter, designed to pro- 
vide a wide range of expanded commun- 
ications services in the 1980s. At present, 
it is being used for a series of social, tech- 
nological, and technical experiments by 
various groups on both sides of the 
border. 

For example, with Hermes, Canadian 
and American radio astronomers have 
developed a way of linking several tele- 
scopes in real time to more accurately 
measure the size and shape of distant 
galaxies and quasars. Students at Ot- 
tawa’s Carleton University and Stanford 
University in California have shared 
lectures over a 45,000-mile earth-space- 
earth-link. And this is only the beginning. 

WO TOMORROW | 
AD TOMORROY 
THE RMS-OR-REMOTE 

Sometime in 1980, a Space Shuttle 
will take off from bases in Florida and 
California, putting a manned space- 
craft into orbit for up to 30 days. From 
the flight deck, an astronaut will be 
able to retrieve malfunctioning satellites 
already in orbit, maybe even repair them 
with a mechanical arm - the RMS - more 
than 15 m long. ; 

This Remote Manipulator System is 
being designed, developed, and built in 
Canada by a consortium of Canadian 
firms under contract to the National 
Research Council of Canada. The NRC 
and NASA, the U.S. National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, are co-chairmen 
of the joint management and engineering 
working groups for the project. 

The RMS resembles the human arm 
in form and function with shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist joints, and a hand. 

It will be capable of handling satellites 
as big and heavy as a bus. 
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WHAT ARE THEY? 


Less than one-third of the paid labour 
force in Canada and the United States is 
unionized. In Canada this represents 
about 2.9 million persons, just over 50% 
of whom belong to international unions. 
Overwhelmingly American, with their 
entire headquarters and 92% of their 
membership in the U.S.A., these unions 
are another example of the interdepen- 
dence that characterizes the U.S.—Can- 
ada relationship. Concurrent with the 
rise in Canadian nationalism and the call 
for more economic and cultural indepen- 
dence has been a similar demand in union 
circles for either independent Canadian 
unions or increased autonomy from U.S. 
dominated labour organizations. 


SIX DAYS SHALT 
_ THOU LABOUR 


“Canadian people have been attempt- 
ing to improve their working conditions 
as far back as the 18th century. In 1794 
a group of Quebec voyageurs staged the 
first strike in Canada to protest low wages. 
There were unions of skilled workers in 
Saint John and Halifax during the War 
of 1812. Quebec City had a printers’ 
union in 1827, as did Hamilton in 1833. 
However in those early days most unions 
were local and short-lived, hardly surpris- 
ing considering the atmosphere of the 
times. Employee treatment was often not 
very different from that of slavery, a prac- 
tice abolished by Britain only in 1807. 

In their efforts to establish unions, 
Canadians followed an example already 
set in Britain and the U.S. A. Large num- 
bers of skilled tradesmen immigrated to 
Canada and the British especially brought 
with them the traditions of an estab- 
lished trade union movement which had 
grown from the Industrial Revolution. 


COME INTO 
MY PARLOUR 


The first “internationals” were British 
with the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers organizing its first branch in Mon- 
treal in 1853. The first American union 
was the Iron Molders (1861) which had 
members in Montreal, Hamilton, Toron- 
to, London, and Brantford. Printers 
worked both sides of the border and es- 
tablished ties at an early stage. Railway 
workers also formed a union alliance. 

American internationals were often 
invited in by Canadian local unions who 
wanted to join organizations with mon- 
ey, members, and clout. Also the work 
force was highly mobile and member- 
ship made it easier to get jobs on either 
side of the border. There were many 
other local Canadian unions that did 
not join, from shipyard and port work- 
ers to those in construction and the ser- 
vice trades, from St. John’s to Victoria. 
With the adoption of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s national policy in 1879 and the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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Canadian industry—with its reliance on 
both British and U.S. investment— 
began to expand and unionism with it. 


SOUTH 
OF THE BORDER 


In colonial America, slaves and inden- 
tured servants were the primary sources 
of labour, the latter being, men, women, 
and children who worked off their pas- 
sage by selling their labour. Once done, 
they could follow their own trades as 
there was a great need for trained artisans 
and mechanics. With the formation of 
cities and towns, itinerate labour settled 
down, one-man bands gave way to em- 
ployer-employee concerns, and the in- 
dustrial society was born. As in Canada, 
trade organization at first tended to be 
small, local and temporary, but with the 
development of transportation, trades 
became organized along national lines. 


HERE TODAY, 
GONE TOMORROW 


In 1873, a depression hit the country 
and most unions collapsed. Unemploy- 
ment rose to 20%, wages fell, longer 
hours came in, and labour again renewed 
its activities with the formation of the 
Knights of Labour. This organization 
grew from a little group of nine garment 
workers in Philadelphia to over 700,000 
members, 12,000 of them Canadians. 
The Knights were mainly responsible for 
the organization of unskilled men and 
women - hitherto ignored - although 
they did not neglect the skilled and of- 
ten had mixed assemblies. They disap- 
proved of strikes in principle, but in 
1883 one of their unions, the United 
Telegraphers, conducted the one gen- 
uinely international strike in North 
America against the big telegraph com- 
panies on both sides of the border. 

Many craft unions opposed the Knights 
and formed the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labour Unions of the United 
States and Canada (FOOTALU). The 
organization included skilled and un- 
skilled, but with power in the hands of 
the skilled. Eventually strike failures, 

a weak leadership, and continued con- 
flict with FOOTALU led to the Knights’ 
demise. However, although they failed, 
they revealed the strength of labour 
solidarity as a challenge to industry. 

The Knights remained a little longer 
in Canada, particularly in Quebec where 
they enjoyed the support of the Cath- 
olic Church. They were largely respon- 
sible for organizing the first trades and 
labour councils where the trades made 
way for the unskilled. Out of these in 
1883 came a national central body to 
speak collectively for labour, the 
Trades and Labour Congress (TLC). 


HERE TO STAY 


The AFL in 1886, the American 
Federation of Labour was formed which 


FOOT ALU joined, as well as numerous 
other national trade unions. It estab- 
lished a full-time salaried post of pres- 
ident and a permanent labour organiza- 
tion was at last established. In time vir- 
tually all unions except the brother- 
hoods, whose members were employed 
in the service trades such as the rail- 
roads, affiliated with the AFL. 

The CIO. Henry Ford’s mass produc- 
tion techniques, mechanization of basic 
industries and communications, even- 
tually led to rumblings for a new kind 
of unionism, industrial versus craft. 
Conflict arose between the AFL and 
the new Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations whose members were organized 
by industry. For example, in Detroit 
the CIO organized the Big Three - 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford. 
Eventually the AFL was forced to re- 
cognize the changing times and an or- 
ganic merger of the two organizations 
was achieved in 1955. 


NORTH 
OF THE BORDER 


In Canada, with the support of the 
TLC, the AFL under its American pres- 
ident, Sam Gompers, pursued a vigorous 
organizing activity. Canadian unions 
and the TLC were not strong. American 
industry was spreading into Canada be- 
cause Canadian labour was cheap. Indus- 
trial unionism, compulsory arbitration 
and socialist talk was in the air. There 
was also the threat of dual unions. By 
1902 the AFL was strong enough to 
expel these rival organizations and weld 
the mass of Canadian unionism into the 
AFL international system. 

It destroyed the unity of Canadian 
workers, pitting the conservative East, 
mostly Ontario, against the more 
turbulent West where socialism and 
industrialism were taking root. French- 
Canadian workers, with their different 
language and culture, were of no ~- 
interest to Gompers. 


HOW THE WEST 
WAS NOT WON 


Working conditions were worse in 
the West. The boom was on and over 
one million immigrants arrived from the 
industrial slums of Britain and the po- 
groms of Eastern Europe. Working 
class politics and trade unionism came 
with them. In the post World War I 
depression, radical elements attempted 
to organize the One Big Union and 
secede from the TLC, considered to be 
under the thumb of the AFL. 

In the Great Winnipeg Strike of 1919, 
the AFL, abetted by the TLC, specif- 
ically instructed Canadian members to 
act as strike breakers, and refused to 
allow sympathy strikes in other parts 
of Canada. When the strike was broken 
radicalism was crushed but the mili- 
tancy remained. 


1 FOR THE MONEY, - 
2 FOR THE SHOW, 
3 TO GET READY 


New labour organizations came on the 
scene. In Quebec, the Canadian ek * 
Confederation of Labour (CCCL) was 
formed in 1921. Dominated by. the a 
Catholic Church, the CCCL, strongly 
nationalistic and opposed to internation-— 
alism, attracted many workers ignored _ 
by the TLC and the AFL. In other parts 
of Canada, those unions expelled in © 
1902 formed the All-Canadian Congress. M: 
of Labour (ACCL). 

As in the U.S.A., mass production in- 
dustries were coming on line requiring 
a different union organization, which 
was strongly opposed by the craft- 
obsessed TLC and AFL. The CIO was 
asked to come in but was busy organ- 
izing industrial unions in the U.S.A. 
Finally Canadian workers began organ- 
izing CIO unions on their own. In 1937, 
following a successful strike at the GM 
plant in Oshawa, the CIO moved in and 
organized unions in steel, automobile, 
electrical, rubber, and pulp and paper ‘ 
industries. The workers flocked to join. 

In 1939, the CIO merged with the 
ACCL to create the Canadian Congress 
of Labour (CCL). Thus by 1940 there 
were three major labour centres in Can- 
ada: the TLC, dominated by the AFL, { 
the CCL, less obviously by the CIO, 
and in Quebec, the CCCL, from above 
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by the Catholic Church. Years later, in 
1960, the CCCL was revamped, revital- 
ized - all clerical ties severed- andre 
named the Confédération des Syndicats — 
Nationaux (CSN). 


AND 4 TO GO 


Following the lead of the AFL-CIO, in 
1959 the CCL and the TLC merged into 
the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC). 
The executive had hoped to bring in the | 
Quebec- based CSN to form a truly nation- 
al body but, leery of U.S. domination, 
the CSN held off. 


THEPOLITICS sits 
OFUNIONISM sts 


In the United States, the AFL-CIO has | 
wielded considerable political influence 
but supported no particular party. The 
basic principle in U.S. trade unionism is 
non-participation. This was the philo- 
sophy | of AFL President Gompers, that 
is to “reward your friends and punish 
your enemies’’. He believed that unions 
should “fit into the American System”, 
that workers should defend their imme- 
diate economic interests without chal- 
lenging the capitalistic system. Top ¢ 
union leaders identify with corporate 
leaders and practice ‘“‘business unionism”’. 
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‘Still craft-oriented, there is no great 


drive to organize others as the American _ 
workers, on the average, earn more than 


‘y 


those in any other industrial nation. 

In Canada, there was a departure from 
the non-participation policy. Influenced 
by labour party success in Britain, the 
new Canadian Labour Congress joined 
with a fledgling western labour party 


(CCF) to found the New Democratic Party. 


However most Canadian workers still 
support the old-line parties and as yet, the 
CLC does not have much political clout. 


I’M ALL RIGHT JACK 


In the 70s, with the slowing down of 
the U.S. economy there was a trend for 
many international unions to protect 
the jobs of American workers. They 
pressed for import restrictions and in 
1971 an import surcharge was imposed 
by President Nixon. Canada argued 
that its special relationship justified an 
exemption and reminded the Americans 
that Canada was not a cheap labour 
country, under-cutting American work- 
ers. Canadian union leader protests were 
ignored by the AFL-CIO. When the 
chips were down, the internationals 
looked after their majority membership, 
the 92% who were American. This was 
a hard pill for the minority to swallow. 


CANADIAN LABOUR 
BATTLEGROUND SCENE 


Clearly union activities have closely 
paralleled American corporate involve- 
ment in the Canadian fabric, and la- 
bour today is regarded by some as the 
battleground for the nationalists vs. 
the continentalists. Canadian unions in 
the Canadian Labour Congress are in- 
fluencing the structure and power of 
the CLC and diluting the strength of 
the AFL-CIO connection. In fact 
membership in international unions 
has dropped from 72.1% in 1960 to 
51.4% today, in part due to the 
fo ion of national unions. 


“Until 1974, the largest union in Canada 


was the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica. Now it is CUPE (Canadian Union 
of Public Employees). The United Paper- 
workers International have broken ties 
and become independent. Within the 
internationals themselves there have 
been demands for greater autonomy. 

A contentious issue, apart from the 
locus of decision-making, is the millions 
of dollars collected in dues by the inter- 
nationals each year, versus the dispro- 
portionately small amount they spend 
in Canada. Conversely American re- 
presentatives see themselves as media- 
tors in inter-union squabbles, claiming 
they have been asked to do so. There 
are economic interests who prefer the 
status quo, such as the multinationals 
who find it more convenient to deal 
with branches of the same union. 

In addition to these internal conflicts, 
Quebec labour remains outside the 
mainstream of North American union- 
ism, making it difficult for Canadian 
unionism to present an integrated front. 
Thus Canadian labour will continue to 
be fragmented and international unions 
will remain on shaky ground until the 
issues of independence and autonomy 
are resolved. 


WORKING AND LIVING 
Minimum hourly wage for adults 18+ as of Jan..78 


Quebec $3.27 o New York $2.30 
Alberta $3.00 California $2.50 


Average weekly unemployment benefits paid in Dec.’77 


Canada $105.84 U.S.A. $81.53 
(aie price of a single family home in 1977 
Canada $55,570 U.S.A. 
Average mortgage rate 
Canada 10.5% 
Average daily cost per hospital bed 
Canada $112.22 U.S.A. 
Potential work time lost due to strikes 
| 1977 Canada 0.15% U.S.A. 0.17% 
1976 Canada 0.55% U.S.A. 0.19% ‘ 


LABOUR DAY 


There has been a lot of controversy 
over the origin of Labour Day. Americans 
claim to have initiated it and certainly 
the Knights of Labour agitated for it 
in New York when they paraded on the 
first Monday in September in 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Canadian unionists 
maintain it started in Canada in 1882 
when there was a labour-sponsored 
celebration in Toronto. Before that, 
at the time of the 1872 Toronto print- 
ers’ strike, there was a public gather- 
‘ing. In any event, in 1894 both Congress 
and Parliament passed bills making it a 
legal holiday throughout the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Labour Day is celebrated on 
May ist in most other countries. 


ANOTHER ROAD 


The Confederation of Canadian Unions 
(CCU) was founded in 1971 as a “voice 
for those who believed in a united Cana- 
dian labour movement’’. “CCU policy 
is to persuade Canadian unfons to form 
one powerful centre as an alternative to 
the CLC, leaving it with its international 
unions. The CCU also hopes to act asa 
catalyst, convincing individual unions to 
break away from the parent body and 
affiliate with Canadian unions. Growth 
has been very slow. In 1975 there were 
just over 20,000 members, mostly in 
western Canada. However the questions 
raised by the CCU contribute to the de- 
bate on union and CLC domination ver- 
sus Canadian nationalism. 3 


Madeleine Parent is the most prominent 
spokesperson for the CCU. A convent- 
bred girl from middle-class Quebec, Mme. 
Parent was a determined union organizer 
of French-Canadian industrial workers 
and became an enemy of Premier Maur- 
ice Duplessis during his second period in 
office (August 1944-September 1959). 
He had her indicted for seditious con- 
spiracy, persuading many citizens that 
she was a Russian Communist who had 
been landed from a submarine. She was 
not, of course. She and her late husband, 
Kent Rowley, were founders of the all- 
Canadian Textile and Chemical Union. 
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“Let the Old World, where rank’s yet vital, 
Part those who have and have not title. 
Toronto has no social classes — 

Only the Masseys and the masses.” 


by B.K. Sandwell ‘On the Appointment 
of Governor-General Vincent Massey, 
1952’. 

The Masseys may not be much in evi- 
dence these days, but the masses are. Post- 
World War II immigrants have changed the 


~~. face and: outlook of this former bastion of 


things British. The white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant image of ‘‘Toronto the Good” 
has been replaced by a lively, multi-cul- 
tural cosmopolitanism and North Ameri- 
can drive. This sprawling, dynamic city 
has come a long way from the days in the 
16th century when it was an Indian en-_ 
campment, marking the southern end of 
the most important portage linking the 
great lakes Huron and Ontario. 


Toronto - the name is a Huron Indian 
word meaning “a place of meeting”. About 
1720 a French trading post was established 
here and later, in 1750, Fort Rouillé was 
built by order of the Governor of New 
France, Le Marquis de la Jonquieére to pro- 
tect French interests in the fur trade. The 
fort was burnt in 1759 to prevent its use 
by the British. 

Later, in 1793, Fort York was estab- 
lished and the settlement became the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada. During the War of 
1812, the fort was captured by American 
troops, the last time it saw action. In 1834, 
York was incorporated as a city, population 
9,000, and the name was changed again - 
to Toronto. 

From time to time it has been unflat- 
teringly called ‘hogtown’, a reference be- 
lieved to date back to its earlier days as 
‘muddy York’. 

The coming of the railroads in the 1850s 
stimulated the city’s industrialization and 
commercial activities but growth was slow. 
It was the post-war boom of the 1950s and 
60s, the flood of immigrants and capital, 
and the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way that did the trick. Today Toronto is 
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the financial, communications, industrial, 
and corporate centre of Canada. Situated 
at the hub of an area known as “‘The Gol- 
den Triangle’’, the city produces one-third 
of all Canada’s manufactured goods. In 
fact, Toronto leads all North American 
cities in industrial growth and now, with 
a metro population of 2,803,000, may be 
the largest city.in Canada. The next cen- 
sus will tell us this for sure. 


Toronto’s third new City Hall, opened 
in 1965, was the beginning of a rejuvenation 
of the city’s core. Designed by the late 
Finnish architect, Viljo Revell, the com- 
plex consists of two curving marble-veneer- 
ed towers which enclose a domed council 
chamber, all poised over a 3-storey podium. 
The Civic Square provides 15 hectares of 
space for open air concerts and ceremonial 
events, and a large rectangular pool which 
becomes a skating rink in winter. A large 
bronze sculpture by Henry Moore graces 
the main entrance and just inside the main 
doors is the “Metropolis”, a sculptural mu- 
ral by David Partridge, a naturalized 
Canadian from Ohio. Created from over 
100,000 common nails, this unusual 
mural is a symbolic interpretation of a 
great city. 


Toronto has many churches but no 
really grand cathedrals. However it 
does have grand bank buildings, a re- 
flection of the city’s booming prosperity. 


“Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat 
Player with Railroads and the 
Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders;”’ 


So did the poet, Carl Sandburg describe 
his favourite city, as vital and turbulent 
as its history. 

Its name comes from an Indian word 
checagou which means “‘strong”’ or “‘power- 
ful”. Commonly used as a portage, the site 
drew traders and trappers from the East 
who became its first settlers. The French 
built a mission there in 1696 which was 
taken by the British in 1763, and evacu- 
ated by them in 1794 after the War of In- 
dependence. In the early 1800s Chicago 
became the terminal for the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, opening a waterway to the 
south and west. Soon after incorporation 
as a city in 1837, grain for world markets 
poured in and almost immediately it be 
came the largest grain exchange in the 
world. After the grain came the herds of 


hogs and cattle for the slaughterhouses. 
Associate industries sprang up. The Civil 
War and the building of the railroads stimu- 
lated tremendous growth in the population 
and the economy. 

In 1871, one-third of the city went up 
in smoke when Patrick O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over a lantern but houses and busi- 
nesses were quickly rebuilt and growth con- 
tinued. The Prohibition era of the 1920s 
brought a certain notoriety to Chicago 
when this free and easy city became the 
home base for criminals like Al Capone. 
Following World War II, immigrants ar- 
rived by the thousands, leaving the mark 
of their cultural diversity on present-day 
Chicago. 

Today the hog market is no longer there, 
but the grain exchange still is. Chicago is 
the world’s largest inland port, has the 
world’s largest rail terminal and the world’s 
busiest airport. With a population of near- 
ly eight million, it is the second-largest city 
in the U.S.A. after New York. The breezes 
off Lake Michigan have earned it another 
name — the Windy City. 
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The landscaped plaza at Chicago’s Civ 
Centre — a breath of fresh air in the hear 
the inner city — is dominated by the wor 
tallest original sculpture. Designed for tk 
city by Pablo Picasso, it weighs 149 metr 
tons and stands 15.2 m high. Only Picas: 
knows for sure what it really is, and he’s 
longer with us. 


Did you know? The First United Me 
odist Church of Chicago is the tallest chu 
in the world. It’s 173.2 m from the stree 
to the tip of its Gothic tower. 


Chicago has been called the modern a 
chitectural capital of the world with a ric 
tradition that dates from the time of the 
Great Fire. The Chicago school has inclu 
such ‘greats’ as Louis Sullivan, Frank Llo 
Wright, Mies van der Rohe, and Daniel H 
Burnham. It was Burnham who first pro. 
posed the city’s famous system of parks 
and forest preserves, and a lakefront free 
commercial activity. 


The First Bank Tower is the greatest 
of these, the largest bank building in the 

_ world, the tallest building outside the U.S.A., 
and the Ontario headquarters of the Bank 
of Montreal. This 285.2 m, 72-storey edi- 
fice is clad in over 46 400 m? of Carrara 
marble — more than Michelangelo ever 

saw. The work of Edward Durrell Stone 
and Vincent Furno, the Tower is the focal 
point of what will be the First Canadian 
Place, a complex covering almost three 
hectares. 

Commerce Court, head office of the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
is a grouping of four buildings around a 
unique courtyard. At 239.1 m, Commerce 
Court is the largest stainless steel-clad 
structure in the world — designed by 
LM. Pei. 

Another architectural giant, Mies van 
der Rohe designed the Toronto-Dominion 
Centre, headquarters of the Toronto Domi- 
nion Bank. The Centre consists of four 
main structures, the tallest of which is the 
56-storey Bank Tower — only 225.7 m high. 


Finally there’s the ‘Golden Skyscraper’, 
the piéce de resistance of the Royal Bank 
Plaza. Two triangular towers — vertical 
pleats of shimmering bronze, pink granite 
and glass — are linked by a gigantic glass- 
covered plaza which incorporates a land- 
scaped garden court. Webb, Zerafa, 
Menkes, Housden was the only Canadian 
firm to design one of these giant banking 
structures, all of which are located where 
the action is, in the heart of Toronto’s 
financial district. 


Fact! The Toronto Stock Exchange 
ranks third in volume of shares traded in 
North America after the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges. 


It’s really not important which city has 


the biggest this or built the tallest that. It 


is fun and interesting to discover that both 


have so much in common. . . and so much 


to boast about. And there’s so much more. 
There’s Toronto’s new Metro Toronto Zoo 


and the new Science Centre; the Art 


Gallery of Ontario with the world’s largest 
collection of Henry Moore sculptures; and 
futuristic Ontario Place. There’s Chicago’s 
Art Institute with one of the world’s’ larg- 
est and most respected art schools; the 


A major redevelopment project in down- 
town Toronto is the Eaton Centre, a mer- 
cantile showpiece containing Canada’s larg- 
est department store, the T. Eaton Co. 
Limited. This huge store has almost 
93 000 m? of retail space spread over 
nine retail levels. It has the world’s long- 
est blouse bar and the largest cosmetic 
centre in North America. There are 300 
other stores too, and an interior shopping 
mall topped by a vaulted glass roof that 
filters natural sunlight down through trees, 
fountains, and sunken garden courts, bring- 
ing the outdoors in. 
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Timothy Eaton (1834-1907), founder 
of the Eaton empire, opened his first de 
partment store in Toronto in 1869. With 
two policies he revolutionized the commer- 
cial practice of his times: by selling goods 
for cash at fixed prices and by guaranteeing 
“Goods Satisfactory or Money Refunded”’. 
As business prospered, he built up one of 
the largest department stores in North Am- 
erica and eventually opened branches in 
cities across Canada. 


Canada’s first general mail order cata- 
logue was a T. Eaton innovation. At first 
it was printed in English and French and 
was often referred to as “the farmer’s 
bible”. It survived from 1884 until 1976 
when it was abandoned for economic 
reasons. The largest mail-order house in 
Canada today is Simpsons-Sears conglom- 
erate, another merchandising giant whose 
headquarters is in Toronto. 
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The world’s highest post office can be 
found in Toronto — in the world’s tallest 
free-standing structure, the CN Tower. It’s 
553.33 m from the top of the antenna mast 
to the ‘ground. Commissioned as a commu- 
nications centre, it holds antennas for 8 TV 
channels and 11 FM radio stations. It’s got 
the world’s highest restaurant too. Or so 
they say. On aclear day you can see Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


Toronto has its “dream castle”, a 98- 
room potpourri of Norman, Gothic and 
Romanesque styles, complete with a se- 
cret staircase and hidden panels. Casa 
Loma was built between 1911 and 1914 
by Sir Henry Pellat, soldier, financier, in- 
dustrialist, who had a life-long passion for 
castles from medieval times. Sad to say, 
Sir Henry’s pocket book couldn’t keep up 
with his dreams and the castle was taken 
over for taxes. It’s now a museum and a 
fine example of one Torontonian’s eclec- 
ticism. 


The University of Toronto is Canada’s 
largest with over 46,000 full and part-time 
students. It was here, in 1921, that insulin 
was discovered by Dr. Frederick Banting 
and Dr. Charles Best. Dr. Banting and Pro- 
fessor J.R. MacLeod (as head of the phy- 
siology department) were awarded the No- 
bel Prize for this achievement. Banting 
shared his half with Charles Best. 


Field Museum, one of the world’s largest 
natural history museums; the Brookfield 
Zoo; the famous Museum of Science and 
Industry and — Ripley’s Believe It or Not 
Museum. 

Then there’s music. Both cities boast 
famous symphony orchestras, and both 
cities love jazz. Both cities have national 
league hockey, baseball, and football teams. 

There’s fine dining and a wide variety 
of cuisines — which brings us to the people. 
After all ‘‘What is the city but the people? ” 
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Famous buildings in Chicago include 
the First National Bank, 259.3 m high and 
until recently the world’s tallest bank build- 
ing. In the plaza, the bank features a 21.3 
m long mosaic by Marc Chagall. 

There’s also the Merchandise Mart, the 
world’s largest commercial buying centre, 
and the Wrigley Building of chewing gum 
fame. 

The city has been experiencing a recent 
building boom-in skyscrapers. The tallest 
building in the world is here — the 447.9 m 
high Sears Tower, home of the Sears, Roe- 
buck Company. 

Then there’s the John Hancock Centre, 
known locally as Big John. It’s the world’s 
largest combined office and apartment 
building, and the world’s fifth tallest 
building. 

The fourth tallest building is here too — 
the Standard Oil Building. Designed by 
Edward Durrel Stone, it stands 346.25 m 
high. 
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The Playboy Building has the world’s 
most powerful aviation beacon, visible for 
800 km — under ideal conditions. 


A financial tidbit — the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, in value of stock traded, is 
second to the New York Stock Exchange 
in North America. 


The heart of Chicago is known as the 
Loop because of the elevated transit tracks 
that girdle the central business district. 

Here is famous State Street, created as 
a shopping area from a swampy piece of 
land after the Great Fire. ““Meet me under 
the clock” refers to one of the world’s 
largest department stores, Marshall Field 
and Company. A landmark for more than 
a century, the store has an inner court 
rising 13 storeys and a rotunda topped by 
a Tiffany dome made of 16 million separate 
pieces of glass. 


Marshall Field (1834 - 1906) opened 
his great emporium in 1881 which quickly 
became notable for its customer innova- 
tions such as restaurants, personal shop- 
ping services, and home delivery. In an 
age notorious for its casual business ethics, 
Field was noted for the correctness of 
his. He operated a one-price store and in- 
sisted on good quality and courteous cus- 
tomer treatment. 


A Chicagoan, Montgomery Ward, pio- 
neered the mail order business in 1872 with 
a catalogue designed to serve rural markets. 
His judgment in choosing merchandise 
and a money-back guarantee ensured its 
success. That catalogue, with Sears-Roe- 
buck’s, makes Chicago today the mail 
order capital of America. 


New is 74-storey Water Tower 
Place, a fashionable shopping and com- 
mercial complex built around Chicago’s 
famous Water Tower. The turreted 
landmark was one of the few public 
buildings to escape the Great Fire. 


Also new is Claes Oldenburg’s lattice- 
work-steel baseball bat, or as it’s more 
technically known, batcolumn. (Batman 
please take note! ) Nearly 31 m high, it 
stands in front of the Social Security 
building. 


Chicago has its Cubs, Hawks and 
Bears (read baseball, hockey and foot- 
ball teams). . . and the world’s largest 
post office. 26,000 people work here. 


The University of Chicago, world fa- 
mous for its advancements in research, 
is the site of the first atomic chain re 
action, achieved by Nobel Prize winner 
Enrico Fermi on December 2, 1942. 


They’re what give these cities their vibrant 
life and colour. Both can boast a multi- 
plicity of cultures, in the main a heritage of 
the Second World War. Today almost one 
third of Chicago’s population are Blacks, 
mainly from the southern U.S.A. who’ve 
brought their love of life and rich traditions 
to this gutsy city. In Toronto the largest 
non-WASP group are probably the Italians 
who numbered about one in eight of the 
city’s inhabitants in the last census. Then 
there are the Germans and the Irish, the 


Ukrainians and the Scandinavians, the Or” 
ientals, and the Indians, both East and 
West, and more, all flavouring the life and 
art of these sprawling lakeside cities. It’s 

a cultural buzz! 

Of course there are differences. A major 
one is size for Toronto has only about one 
third the population of Chicago. But it’s 
growing fast. In fact, Toronto is on its way 
to becoming a boom town as Chicago was, 
and continues to be, in the 20th century. 


fA yankee in Quebec 


Dear family, 


The winter blahs have really set in by 
February. The January temperatures — 
counting ever-present wina-chill factor — 
can drop as low as -50°! To solve the 
problem of “indooritis’; a natural result 
of such conditions, French-Canadians 
thumb their noses at Old Man Winter by 
welcoming Bonhomme Carnaval to town. 
It’s a time to bundle up in the warmest 
clothes you have - don’t come without 
your long johns or you'll be sorry. 

Good warm boots, a woolly long scarf 

to wrap around your head, moyth and 
nose, and warm gloves are absolute 
necessities, Ski clothes are the popular 
dress although the scene is always en- 
livened by some colourfully and fan- 
tastically dréssed beings - usually male - 
in long fur coats, raccoon-type caps, 

or wild plaid blanket-coats reminiscent 
of outfits worn in 1920s movies por- 
traying typical French Canadians in the 
northern wilds, Even at the best res- 
taurants, people dress for 
warmth, not style. 


66Je me réjouis, comme parlemen- 
taire, d’avoir l’occasion de prendre la 
parole en cette enceinte historique, 

ou tant de vos grand hommes d’Etat 

se sont illustrés. J’en suis avec tout les 
Canadiens trés honoré et je vous apporte 
leur plus cordial salut. Votre accueil 

si généreux si chaleureux confirme ce 
que j’ai toujours senti, que le Canadien 
aux Etats-Unis est chez des amis. 99 


From an address by Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 


Prime Minister of Canada, to the Joint 
Meeting of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States. 
February 22, 1977. 
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Gordie Howe, with his two sons before . 
1974 Canada/U.S.S.R. hockey series 


“French culture does not come into 
our homes with cable TV. We are 
Americans because we live in America; 
but since we are French we are different, 
and we do have a culture although the 
culture has always been colonized by 
the French. We are now reacting to that. 
Since the language is different from the 
rest of North America’s, it’s easier for 
us because the mother (France) is very 
far away. I’m very American, I’m much 
more American than French because I 
know all about the American theatre.” 
--- Michel Tremblay, playwright 


BORDER TWISTER ANSWERS 


The quotation is from remarks made 
by Prime Minister Trudeau to the Na- 
tional Press Club of Washington, D.C.., 
on March 26, 1969. It reads: “‘Amer- 
icans should never underestimate the 
considerable pressure on Canada which 
the mere presence of the United States 
has produced. Living next to you is in 
some ways like sleeping with an ele- 
phant. No matter how friendly and 
even-tempered is the beast, if I can 

call it that, one is affected by every 

twitch and grunt.” 

The key words are: (a) exports, 

(b) Garrison Diversion, (c) Leighton 

McCarthy, (d) Bellow, (e) Prudhoe Bay, 


(f) National Hockey League, (g) Pinetree, 
F :. (h) W.W. (Woodrow Wilson), (i) Auto- 
‘ motive, (j) St. Lawrence, (k) embassies, 


(1) Maine, (m) Punch (Imlach), (n) Lundy’s 

Lane, (0) interest and dividends, 

ig) (p) tariffs, (q) nineteen, 

LES (r) Waters, (s) typhoid 

Zz, fever, (t) hemisphere, 
(u) defence, (v) senate, 

(w) C.C.F. (Co-operative 

- Commonwealth Federation), 

(x) C.R.T.C. (Canada Radio- 
Television and Tele communications 
Commission, (y) unlimited, and (z) Ah! 
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is a lot of bull semen. It amounted to a 
$4 million investment for farmers, ran- 
chers and breeders who wanted to im- 
prove their beef and dairy cattle with 
fine strains from the north. The frozen 
semen came south in little aluminum 
containers, many of which were filled 


ught 60% of all : 
the bull semen Canada exported - which 


by Western Breeders Ltd., a nine-year- 
old firm, which has more than 120 studs 
at its stations in Calgary and Regina. 
Three to eight c.c.’s of semen are drawn 
from each bull twice a week, a process 
which requires an attendant with a port- 
able catcher and a certain amount of 
nerve, to say the very least. 
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Anyone for 
dslosterbrot? 


Nineteen years ago Mr. Dimpflmeier 
of Islington, Ontario brought fine rye 
bread recipes from Germany to Canada. 
Now his bakery sells 10 million pounds 
of bread a year. Many loaves are flown 
daily to specialty shops in the United 
States. There are 17 varieties and one of 
them is Klosterbrot which translates 
into monastery bread. Mr. Dimpflmeier 
says his rye is the only authentic German 
rye bread sold in the U.S.A. 
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Oka - the name derives from the vil- 
lage of Oka in Quebec - is the only 
specialty cheese unique to Canada and- 
is now being exported to specialty stores 
in the eastern states and Florida. It 
was first produced by Trappist monks 
in 1893, who brought the recipe with 
them from Port du Salut Monastery in 
Entrammes, France. Today.it is made 
in a large and growing commercial 
laboratory, still entirely by hand, the 
original recipe is still being followed 
closely, and the cheese is still being 
cured and hand-washed in the original 
cellars. Oka is a soft ripened cheese 
with a mild, nutty flavour, used as a 
dessert cheese with fruit, nuts, or 
crackers. 


Gi’s a mad mad world 


A Canadian company, CAE Electronics 
has developed and manufactured an air- 
borne magnetic anomaly detection (MAD) 
system used in anti-submarine warfare 
and geophysical exgloration. A highly 
sensitive magnetometer, usually mounted 
at the rear of an aircraft, it can measure 
changes in the earth’s magnetic field as 
small as one part in five million and has 
a superior submarine detection capability. 
Airborne MAD equipment is used by the 
defence forces of the United States and 
Canada. 


golly Jamboree 


oe 


Boy Scouts from Fort Erie, Ontario 
meet their American counterparts from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania to plan their 
good deed for the day, like the Kiwanis 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, and the host of 
other organizations from both countries 
that work together for a good cause. 
Whenever we meet, we are our country’s 
best ambassadors. 


dhe immigrants 


Canada and the United States exchange 
citizens on a scale which may be unique. 
In 1976 some 17,350 Americans came 
to live in Canada, and 16,326 Canadians 
went to live in the U.S.A. 

The two-way flow is historic. British 
loyalists fleeing the aftermath of the 
American Revolution settled in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, and 
trainloads of American farmers moved 
to Canada’s prairie provinces in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Between 
1897 and 1930 over 1,435,000 Amer- 
icans went north - 120,000 in one year 
alone, 1912. Meanwhile, Canadians were 
leaving home in similar, if less conspic- 
uous, waves. There are at least two mil- 
lion people of French-Canadian origin 
in New England, the descendants of 
those who came to work in the mills in 
the mid-19th century. 

The exchange grew significantly after 
World War II. The greater flow was 
first to the south - during the 50s an 
average of around 19,000 Canadians 
settled in the U.S.A. each year - but the 
number of American migrants grew 
steadily, from 7,799 in 1950 to over 
20,000. The number of Canadians 
migrating did drop sharply, but in 1976 
the balance was almost equal. 

There were, of course, more casual 
visits. During 1975, some 34,582,241 
short excursions were made from the 
U.S.A. to Canada, and 32,962,814 from 
Canada to the United States. (Since 
there are only 23 million Canadians, 
obviously some went more than once.) 


Canada-US Immigration 


1974 


(By last country of permanent residence) 
U S Immigation & Naturalization Service; Statistics Canada. 


Allthe print 
that’s fit for news 


Some 11,089 U.S. newspapers are 
printed, with very few exceptions, on 
a familiar paper called newsprint. Last 
year Canadian softwood trees were 
converted into 12,682,742,000 pounds 
of the stuff, worth $1.90 billion, for 
shipment south. In total, two thirds of 
the newsprint used in the U.S.A. came 
from Canadian trees. 


dhree-sided 
Christmas trees 


Speaking of trees, each year lumber- 
jacks cut 3,500 billion cubic feet of 
wood from Canadian forests and, among 
other things, they cut Christmas trees. 
More than three million ““No. 1 or 
Better” cross the border - that is, those 
with three out of four good “faces” 
or sides. 


glew France 
and flew England 


In the 17th century the continental 
hinterland was controlled by Canada 
(New France) through a string of for- 
tified trading posts and a peaceful ac- 
cord with the western Iroquois tribes. 
The New England colonies, realizing 
their chances for westward expansion 
were limited, sought to enter into a 
commercial alliance with Canada. An 
invitation was sent to Quebec in 1647 
and the following year a mission was 
despatched to Boston, headed by a 
Jesuit priest, Pére Dreuillettes as envoy 
plenipotentiary to the New England 
colonies. However negotiations became 
deadlocked over a treaty clause which 
provided for an offensive and defensive 
alliance against the Iroquois. The Can- 
adians insisted on the clause, the New 
Englanders demurred, not wanting the 
powerful Iroquois nations to attack 
their colonies. The deal fell through 
although a tacit modus vivendi was 
achieved with the New York and 
Pennsylvania colonies. 

From time to time, and notably dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession, 
further efforts were made at arriving at 


some formal entente between the French 


and English colonies as there was one 
thing in which they were agreed - that 
European conflicts should be kept out 
of North America, but such was not to 
be. Otherwise North American history 
might have taken quite a different turn. 


FASHIONS 
& PRI 


The clothing industry is the largest 
labour intensive manufacturing employ- 
er in Canada. It exports about four per 
cent of its output, mainly in fur goods 
and outdoor clothing. The United States, 
because of proximity, similarity of tastes 
and a high living standard, is the princi- 
pal market. 


High Fashions 
ForLow 
Temperatures 


Almost a thousand selected fashion 
buyers from the United States received 
round-trip tickets to Canada last year 
as the Government’s contribution to the 
industry’s intensive sales campaign. It 
must have been a help because in 1977 
Canada sent $69 million worth of fash- 
ion goods to the U.S.A. which represents 


56% of all fashion exports to all countries. 


In fact, total fashion exports increased 
by 16.3% to $123.2 million. 


The Fashion Designers Association of 
Canada, one of the movers behind this 
promotional push, captured the atten- 
tion of the fashion world when they 
held their Spring/Summer ’78 Trend 
Show collection in Montreal and Tor- 
onto in advance of the prestigious 
prét-a-porter displays in Paris. This was 
a North American first. 

Children’s outerwear is a big seller as 
Americans have found Canadian coats 
to be much warmer and their overall 
quality high. Then, there are furs - tra- 
ditionally an important peg in Canada’s 
economy and, because of their quality, 
one of Canada’s most sought-after re 
sources. There has been an impressive 
effort on the part of manufacturers and 
designers to create a unique Canadian 
fur look, involving a new concept in in- 
ternational fur styling. Judging by the 
success of designer Leo Chevalier’s show- 
ing in May in New York (he got three 
standing ovations), the future for the 
fur industry looks bright. Sales of furs 
to the United States increased 71% to 
$10.6 million in 1977. 


Gifts From 
The Sea 


The sailing ships of Nova Scotia have 
always been famous, and perhaps none 
more so than the schooner Bluenose, 
immortalized first on the Canadian 
dime and now 
an old fashioned 
Canadian bed 
quilt. The quilt, 
which won a 
Design Canada 
award for crafts, 
was created by 
Vicki Lynne 
Crowe of Suttles 
and Seawinds, 
Ltd., a cottage 
industry in 
Nova Scotia. 

It takes 150 women on a piecework 
basis to meet the sales demand in Cana- 
dian shops and New York outlets for 
this and 34 other traditional and con- 
temporary quilts, not to mention decor- 
ator pillows with fascinating names like 
Fanny’s Fan and Fat Filly Heart, place 
mats, chair covers and tote bags, apple 
dolls, and now - women’s fashions: quilt- 
ed jackets, vests and gowns. Because of 
the many hours of hand work involved 
prices are high, so these imaginative pro- 
ducts are designed for the carriage trade. 
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For more than a hundred years, 
games and matches between Ameri- 
cans and Canadians have been com- 
monplace. And a lot of those games 
were developed right here in Canada. 

Ice hockey originated in Montreal 
with a group of sports fans looking 
for a winter game. In the winter of 
1874-75, they put lacrosse and foot- 
ball together and came un with hockey. 
20 years later it was introduced in the 
U.S.A. by American students who had 
played the game in Canada. 

Montrealers also had a unique brand 
of football, distinct from both English 
soccer and rugger. They used an egg- 
shaped ball, and the rules allowed 
touchdcewns to count in the score. 
Harvard University played a game a- 
gainst McGill in 1874 and was so en- 
thusiastic about the form, it pressed 
for changes in the pattern and rules of 
the U.S. game. 

The Iroquois game, lacrosse, was 
given its present name by French- 
Canadian settlers. Given rules and for- 
malized, it was first played by non- 
Indians around 1840 before being picked 
up by eastern American universities. 

Basketball was a Canadian invention, 
the brain child of an outstanding Cana- 
dian athlete, James Naismith, who 
developed the game when he was in- 

tructing at the YMCA in Springfield, 

ass. in 1891. 

Curling and figure skating, though 
not of Canadian origin, were well-de- 
veloped and competitions were held in 
eastern Canada long before the nearby 
eastern States. The oldest curling club 
in North America, the Royal Montreal, 
was established in 1807. 

Cricket, though not a major sport 
today, was played in both countries 
as early as the 18th century. The first 
formal international match in cricket’s 
history was played between Canada and 
the U.S.A. in 1844. 

By the 1860s, rowing and sailing 
competitions and regattas were common 
from Cornwall to Detroit. Indeed, the 
first world-famous athlete of modern 
times came out of these competitions - 
Ned Hanlan of Toronto . In his heyday 
in the 1870s, he defeated the best 
scullers of Canada, the United States, 
England and Australia, and became a 
household word in North America. 
During these years, the U.S.A. developed 
baseball and by the 1880s it was a com- 
mon summer game between Canadians 
and Americans. 


We still play together. Today Van- 
couver and Toronto are involved in 
the burgeoning North American pro- 
fessional soccer league; Montreal and 
Toronto in big league baseball. There 
are now more pro American hockey 
teams than there are Canadian. Yet the 
Montreal Canadiens drafts more Amer- 
ican hockey prospects than does any 
American team in the NHL. American 
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baseball, basketball, and football play- 
ers are prominent on many Canadian 
teams, as Canadians are on American 
hockey teams. An estimated 600 
Canadians attend American colleges 
every year on athletic scholarships 

as runners, divers, swimmers, football 
and tennis players. Although Canada 
and the United States compete in most 
international sporting events, there is 
one that is closed to American athletes. 
That is the Commonwealth Games, 
slated to be hosted this summer by 
Edmonton, Alberta. Only members 

of the Commonwealth family can 


participate. > 


wat’ 


In the United States, the schools, 
colleges, and universities have pro- 
vided the core structure for coaching 
and development in most sporting 
activities. In Canada, clubs and com- 
munities have been the keys, though 
now sport is an integral part of the 
curricula of most schools and univer- 
sities. Also, at the federal and provin- 
cial levels, and through the Canada 
Games, the Commonwealth Games, 
and international meets, Canada is 
supporting and nurturing athletes of 
world class in almost every sport. 


pion 
game 
as 


GAME PLAN DES JEUX 

A Sport Canada program, Game 
Plan, was recently announced by the 
Federal Government. Its purpose? To 
develop Canada’s amateur athletes 
for international competitions, par- 
ticularly the Olympic, Commonwealth, 
and Pan-American games. An Athlete 
Assistance Program will provide $1.8 
million in aid to eligible athletes, 
enabling them to continue their aca- 
demic or working careers - and their 
sport. In return they are expected 
to train intensively in pursuit of world 
class performance. The new program has 
the blessing of the Canadian Olympic 
Association and national sport govern- 
ing bodies. 


The 1976 Olympics were a tremen- 
dous boost to amateur. sport, arousing 
an interest in Canadians everywhere in 
physical fitness and competitive sport. 
Although Canada did not win a gold medal 
in its own back yard, the Summer Games 
were still one of our best and we took 
home five silver and six bronze medals. 

Greg Joy of Vancouver, B.C., won a 


silver when he had a leap of 2.23 metres 
in the High Jump. He was one of those 
600-odd Canadians on an athletic schol- 
arship in the U.S.A. - this one at the 
University of doves in E] Paso. 


Diane Jones of Saskatoon brought home 
a gold medal from the Pan-Am Games 
in 1975 when she achieved her personal 
best — 4673 pts. in the pentathlon. 


Russ Prior, Ottawa, is Canada’s premier 
weight-lifter, ranking ninth in the world. 
He won three gold medals in the 1975 
Pan-Am Games. 


In 1904 Canadian athletes had one 
of their finest Olympics when they 
won four gold and one silver medal 
at the Games in St.Louis. One of these 
was Etienne Desmarteau, a policeman. 
The City of Montreal refused to give 
him time off, so he quit and hitchhiked 
south. He threw the 25-kilo weight 
10.465 metres and won the gold medal. 
The city, ashamed of itself, gave him 
back his job. 


For seven seasons the Canadian Amer- 
ican Ski Trophy Series has been recog- 
nized as the premier North American 
ski racing circuit, surpassed only by 
World Cup and National Championship 
meets. In 1978, Canadian and American 
teams will compete under a new name - 
the North American Ski Trophy Series. 


Success in these Nor-Am races can | 
lead to World Cup and Olympic Team 
berths. Points are earned by competitors 
who finish in the first ten places in any 
of the slaloms, giant slaloms, or down- 
hill events, and each may count his or 
her three best places in each specialty 
for the overall combined title. This 
title was won in 1977 by a Canadian, 
Raymond Pratte from Rouyn-Noranda, 
Quebec. 


Kathy Kreiner of Timmins, Ontario, 
is a former Can-Am (Nor-Am) racer. In 
1976 she was Canada’s only gold medal- 
list in the Winter Olympics at Inns- 
bruck, Austria. For this Giant Slalom 
win, and her success in World Cup and ~ — 
other events, she was inducted into ‘a 
Canada’s Sports Hall of Fame in 1976. | 


On January 8, 1978, the first Can- 
Am Bow! game was played at Tampa, 
Florida, between a team of Canadian 
college all-stars and a Tier 1 squad of 
football players from U.S. universities. 
The game was played in pouring rain 
with Canadian rules, on a Canadian- © 
size field, with a Canadian ball. In the . 
fourth quarter the Canadian quarter- 
back switched to the American ball at 
as it was smaller and easier to handle. 4 

Getting used to the Canadian rules 
was a problem for the Americans, 
but they won. Final score: 22-7. 

The Canadians put up a strong defence 
which upset the American running _ 
game, giving a creditable performance 
considering that the U.S. players were 
senior stars in athletic scholarship- 
supported programs. The pundits had 
predicted a vastly one-sided score, 
putting enormous pressure on the 
Canadian team to prove themselves. 
They did - and look forward to an- 
other match next year. 


A.H. (Art) Ross: born in Naughton, 
Ontario, in 1886, a celebrated player, . 
promoter, coach, manager and refer- 
ee, established hockey in Boston, 
coaching the Bruins to three Stanley 
officials used bells instead of whis- 
tles, and invented the Art Ross net 
and Art Ross puck, both still in use 
today. 


Wayne Harris: “The Thumper”, a 
middle linebacker and an All-Ameri- 
can from Arkansas University, came | 
to the Calgary Stampeders in 1961 
and stayed twelve years. All-Western 
Conference eleven of those years 
and All-Canadian in nine, he won 
the Schenley Award for Outstand- 
ing Linesinan four times. 
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John Wood and Gregory Smith 


Past Imperators 


Up to 1978, Canada has had 15 prime 
ministers and the United States 39 presi- 
dents. Portraits of some of these leaders 
are shown below. Can you match the 
names to the faces? Write in the name 
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you think belongs to each portrait, then 
check your score: 10-12 is excellent; 
7-9 good; and 6 is average. Under 6- 


you had better brush up on your history. 
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Canadian Capers 


In the letters below are the names of 


the ten provinces, their capitals and 
their premiers, as of the beginning of 
1970, plus the 15 Canadian prime 
ministers (Macdonald, Mackenzie, 
Abbott, Thompson, Bowell, Tupper, 
Borden, Laurier, Meighen, King, 
Bennett, St. Laurent, Diefenbaker, 
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Pearson, Trudeau). Since there are 


two Quebecs and two Bennetts these 


names appear only once each. The 


names may read forward, backward, 


up, down or diagonally. 


Draw a line around as many of the 43 


as you can find. 
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TACO ROBZHOBZAQODMWWHAHAOQWBSZSnH SAE HEN 
QONANHPOUOHYUHHOZOQRH HBP nHA PAS 
HAR PHRrHBoOOoU dT SON SUWHWH SBP nNOEBHATYT 
HQQRDADORAAANAPOHDANABAHaANDPHAND 
H2ZEORMHHOMDEPMaAWH ZACK VwWNOdHY 
DOMSDODNRENDP SH EHHARSKNMTAPH AAS PS 
DBOWOMAGNHAROSHAPWHOHVMSP aN VHD HAD 
DAGOHSEHRAVSAMSWWDAGANRZHQRGCAHHP HNP 
BrPQvoSsarruweaD AU RWHAHOBOHFPHOP'9 
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CANADIAN THINKERS 


General 


Richard P. Bowles, James L. Hanley, 
Bruce W. Hodgins, William N. Mackenzie, 
George A. Rawlyk. Canada and the U.S.: 
Continental Partners or Wary Neighbours? 
Prentice, 1973. Contains good essays on 
the foreign investment and ownership 
debates, cultural influences, and historical 
relations between Canada and the U.S.A. 
At the end of each reading there are a 
series of questions ideal for classroom use. 


John Sloan Dickey. Canada and the 
American Presence. New York Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1975. Supple 
ments sectors dealing with cultural 
impact, defence, the changing relation- 
ship, and the effects of geography and 
history. 


Janet Morchain. Sharing a Continent: 
an introduction to Canadian - Amer- 
ican relations. McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Ltd., 1973. Highly recommended for 
use by high school students. Contains 
excellent excerpts from original speeches 
and documents. Some chapter titles - 
The IJC, Past and Future? The First 
Canadian Legation Abroad - Washing- 
ton, D.C. Did Canada cause the Amer- 
ican Revolution? 


John H. Redekop. The Star-Spangled 
Beaver: 24 Canadians Look South. 
Peter Martin Associates Ltd., 1971. 
The opinions of prominent Canadians 
from author Margaret Atwood to pol- 
itician John G. Diefenbaker. 


Richard Preston. The influence of the 
United States on Canadian develop- 
ment: eleven case studies, Duke Uni- 
versity Commonwealth Studies Centre, 
Duke University Press, 1972. 


Foreign Investment 


Victor J. Guenther. American Invest- 
ment, Development or Domination? 

J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd., 1971. 
Includes titles such as: Is foreign invest- 
ment peculiar to Canada? Benefits 

and dangers of American investments. 


Hugh Innis. Americanization: Issues 
for the seventies. McGraw-Hill Ryer- 
son Ltd., 1972. 


Energy 
James Laxer. The energy poker game: 


the politics of the continental resources 
deal, Toronto: New Press, 1970. 


~ Nationalism 


David R. Cameron. Nationalism, self- 
determination and the Quebec question. 
Macmillan, 1974. 


Walter L. Gordon. A choice for Canada: 
independence or colonial status. McClel- 
land and Stewart Ltd., 1966. 


George Grant. Lament for a nation: 
the defeat of Canadian nationalism. 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 1965. 


Culture 


Pierre Berton. Hollywood’s Canada: 
the americanization of our national 
image. McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 
1975. 


The Canadian Imaginatian: Dimensions : 
ofa Literary Culture. Edited by David 
Staines, Harvard University Press, 1977. oe 


_ Basie Reference Books 


Canada Year Book/Annuaire du 

Canada, Statistics Canada, Annual, 
French or English. Economic, social 
and political developments with sta- 
tistics. ; = 


A Dictionary of Canadianisms on His- 
torical Principles. Edited by Walter S. 
Avis, Gage (Toronto), 1967. Words 
and expressions characteristic of ; 
Canada. 1 ee 


Colom bo’s Canadian Quotations. ‘ . 
Edited by John R. Colombo, Hurtig | 
(Edmonton), 1976. 


x 


And en francais... 


Les relations Canada-Etats-Unis. Comité ~ 

sénatorial permanent des affaires étran- . 
geres, président: George C. van Roggen, y, 
1975, Ottawa: Sénat. - 


La dualité canadienne a l’heure des 


Etats-Unis. Québec: Presses de L’uni- 9 
versité Laval, 1965. ; 

‘ 
Le Canada et le Québec sur la scéne in- ‘ 


ternationale. Sous la direction de Paul 
Painchaud, Montréal: Centre québécois 
des relations internationales, 1977. = 
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Now-do you know. 


1. Who is Canada’s ambassador to the {Eee ve 
United States? i 


-2. What benefits has the Automotive 


Trade Agreement brought to Canada? % 


3. What is the Foreign Investment Re 
view Act designed to do? 


4. What is Canada’s second-largest ex- 
port to the United States? 


5. What are the differences between 
the Canadian and American forms 
of government? 


6. What is the function of the CRTC? 


7. What do these initials represent? 

a) IEA b)CCU c) NORAD 

d) TJC e) RMS 
Pie ee ee 
“In Canada’s capital, the city of Ottawa, 
there is an old canal which winds through 
the town. Weeping willows grow beside 
it and arch over it and not one Canadian 
in ten thousand knows when or why it 
was built. It was built more than a cen- 
tury ago by a British engineer to help 
defend Canada against the United States; 
and the fact that today this old canal is — 
but a museum piece, its origin unknown 
or unremembered, tells the blessed thing 
that has come between these two coun- 
tries and which today has roots deeper 
than before.” 

Senator Grattan O’Leary 


© Minister of Supply and Services Canada 1978 
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Deg External Affairs 
Canada 


Lester B. Pearson Building, 
125 Sussex Drive, 
Ottawa. : 
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